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(Juid pro Quo 


[ JNIVERSAL liability to military service 
is an established principle in our mili- 
tary policy. 

This principle was first enunciated in the 
Constitution wherein it is declared that the 
militia of the United States shall consist of 
every able-bodied male citizen between the 
ages of 18 and 45 years. 

This principle was made operative during 
the closing years of the Civil War, when 
volunteers in sufficient numbers were not 
forthcoming and resort was had to the draft. 

It was reaffirmed during the World War 
through the enactment of the Selective 
Service Law. 

The propriety of this principle has been 
recognized in every Act of military legislation 
passed by Congress since the adoption of the 
Constitution. 

The readiness with which the people of 
this country accepted the principle of the 
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draft and the whole-hearted manner in which 
the manhood of military age responded to the 
operation of the draft during the World War 
was ample evidence of its recognition as a 
sound and democratic principle. 

The attitude of the public toward the rel- 
atively few evaders of the draft established 
beyond question the esteem in which the 
principle was held. 

In a word, it is an accepted principle of 
government in this country that, in national 
emergencies, every able-bodied citizen is 
liable for military service. 

That much is beyond question, but it is 
only one-half of the theorem. ‘To make the 
demonstration complete, the converse must 
be recognized. 

The relation between the citizen and the 
Government in a democracy must be based on 
the principle of guzd pro quo. The Govern- 
ment gives something to the citizen; the 
citizen gives something in return. The 
citizen gives something to the Government; 
the Government gives something in return. 

It this case, the citizen gives military 
service. In return, the Government owes 
the citizen military training. 

The Government has the right to demand 
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efficient service from the citizen; the citizen 
has the right to demand efficient training 
from the Government. 

The Government expects the citizen to 
protect it to the utmost, even to the sacri- 
fice of his life; the citizen has the right to 
expect the Government to protect him to 
the utmost in the exercise of his military 
duty. 

There is only one way to protect the sol- 
dier against the chances of war, and that is to 
train him to protect himself, as far as it is 
possible to do so from the dangers of cam- 
paign and battle. 

Hence the conclusion: if the Government 
requires military service of the citizen, the 
citizen is entitled to military training from 
the Government. 

Every mother, every wife who gives a son 
or a husband to the military service of the 
Government has the right to demand that 
that son or that husband be trained to pro- 
tect himself as far as it is humanly possible. 

So much for that. 

The vital question is: when shall the citi- 
zen be trained—in advance of the emergency, 
or after the emergency is upon us? 
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We have had ample experience with the 
latter procedure. 

In every war in which this country has 
engaged, the bulk of its fighting force has 
been assembled and trained after war has 
been declared. In every case the sacrifice of 
lives has been unnecessarily great; the cost of 
war unnecessarily extravagant, and the dura- 
tion unnecessarily prolonged. 

In the past, we have been fortunate in 
having enemies as improvident as ourselves 
and we have escaped the penalty of our neg- 
lect, suffering only in money and lives. We 
cannot expect that Providence will always 
play on our side. In a war against an enemy 
prepared for war we would inevitably go 
down to defeat, if not to national destruction. 

Preparedness, to be worth while, must be 
made in advance. The pugilist does not 
wait until he has entered the ring to begin 
his training. 

The wise nation does not wait until war 
has been declared to begin its training. 

We do not want war. If we must have 
it, we want it short-lived. We can make it 
so only by being prepared to deliver the first 
blow and to make that blow effective. We 
cannot do this with training camp mobs. 
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Preparation has its price. So has all insur- 
ance. The price of preparedness is universal 
military training. The cost of universal 
military training to the citizen is reckoned 
largely in time and service, commodities 
that cost him little. The cost of unprepar- 
edness is reckoned in dollars and cents, in 
menace to the national life, and in human 
lives that cannot be replaced. 

The premium is small; the insurance great. 
How long are we going to delay in taking 
out the policy? How long are we going to 
withhold from the citizen the training to 
which he is entitled by every tenet of fair 
dealing? How long are we going to tem- 
porize in providing for defense according to 
the principle laid down in the Constitution? 














Selection of Military Leaders 
By Maj. Gen. William Harding Carter, United States Army 


INCE General! Lincoln assumed the 

duties of Secretary of War in 

1781, the War Department has had 
committed to its administration and con- 
trol a multitude of important matters, 
but during all the intervening years no 
questions have contained so much of 
an annoying nature as those relating 
to the appointment and promotion of 
This generally 
through the volunteer system of raising 


officers. has come 
armies, and the injection of political 
patronage into the appointment of the 
officers. For generations we have been 
accustomed to political interference in 
Army appointments, and the country’s 
salvation from serious evils under such 
conditions has rested in the rotation of 
influence due to frequent elections. 
Notwithstanding this safeguard, how- 
ever, our foremost soldiers have re- 
corded their sincere disapproval of po- 
litical influence in the selection of those 
to whom the lives and training of Amer- 
ican soldiers are to be intrusted. 
During the unhappy period when fate 
seemed to drive our country and France 
steadily towards war in 1799, it was de- 
termined that the army to be raised 
should be officered in a systematic man- 
ner, from the best available material. 
In accepting the command of the new 
Army, Washington stipulated that the 
general officers and staff of the Army 
should not be appointed without his 
concurrence. The President then ap- 
pointed Generals Washington, Hamil- 
ton, and Pinckney as members of a 
board to which all applications and rec- 


ords of service should be submitted for 
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their recommendation. In writing to 


the Secretary of War of the work of 
the board, Washington said: 


The two major generals and myself 
were called to Philadelphia in Novem- 
ber last, and there detained five weeks 
(very inconveniently to all of us) at 
an inclement season, in wading through 
volumes of applications and recommen- 
dations for military appointments ; and 
I will venture to say that it was exe- 
cuted with as much assiduity, and under 
as little influence of favor or prejudice, 
as a work of that sort (from the ma- 
terials which were laid before us) ever 
was accomplished. .. . 

It is not my intention to dispute the 
powers of the President to make this 
or any other promotion which his in- 
clination or the solicitations of others 
may prompt him to; but I will add 
without fear of contradiction by any- 
one acquainted with the usages and pre- 
scriptive rights of armies, that, if he 
wishes to preserve the peace and har- 
mony of ours, rules must be observed 
and the feelings of the officers attended 
to in promotions. 

As respects myself, I have no object, 
separated from the general welfare, to 
promote. I have no predilections, no 
prejudices to gratify, no friends, whose 
interests or views I wish to advance 
at the expense of propriety. 

jut in the name of the Army, what 
could have induced the nomination of 
Walter White to the rank of brigadier ? 
. . « Of all the characters of the Revo- 
lutionary Army, I believe one more ob- 
noxious to the officers who composed 
it could not have been hit upon for a 
general officer than White, especially 
among those to the southward, where he 
was best known and celebrated for 
nothing but frivolity, dress, empty show 
and something worse—in short, for be- 
ing a notorious liar. 
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After five weeks’ diligent application 
of the first three officers of your Army, 
their work ought not to be battered 
down by sinister or local considerations. 

When it came to the distribution of 
rewards for ability and courage dis- 
played in military operations, Andrew 
Jackson was an uncompromising advo- 
cate of abating political interference in 
military procedure. In transmitting 
his report of the battle of New Orleans, 
he suggested certain promotions based 
on merit as exhibited in that action 
and in the operations leading up to it. 
His written instructions to the staff of- 
ficer who was sent to Washington with 
the report included the following: “Any 
officers whose merit you may have no- 
ticed, and no doubt there are many 
such, you will be good enough to do 
justice to, and for God’s sake, entreat 
the Secretary of War not to yield too 
much, in time to come, to recommenda- 
tions of members of Congress. He 
must be sensible to the motives from 
which, for the most part, such recom- 
mendations proceed, and events have too 
often and too sadly proved how little 
merit they imply.” 

The bold attempts to play politics with 
Army appointments during the Mexi- 
can war, in defiance of decency and fair 
dealing, have become a part of the Na- 
tion’s recorded history. When Presi- 
dent Polk’s political associates became 
aroused over the fact that the two gen- 
erals in Mexico who were winning the 
greatest successes were both of the op- 
posite faith—Whigs—an effort was 
made to create a new office, that of lieu- 
tenant general, to act as general-in-chief 
in the field and dim the reputations of 
Generals Scott and Taylor. Benton was 
selected to play the part of generalissimo 
over the obnoxious Whigs and a bill to 





create the new office was introduced in 
Congress, but failed to pass. Every- 
thing possible to belittle General Scott 
was done by his political opponents, 
but the people turned in their resent- 
ment and elected Taylor. 

President Lincoln was subjected to 
much annoyance from similar efforts 
on the part of his partisans, to supplant 
those to whom he had intrusted im- 
portant commands. The persistency 
with which his good nature was im- 
posed upon was remarkable, but he re- 
sisted many resourceful schemes. Ow- 
ing to the conditions under which all 
our volunteer armies had been adminis- 
tered, it became necessary to drop many 
officers from the rolls for incompetency 
When it was determined to raise col- 
ored troops as Federal units, boards 
were established for the examination of 
candidates seeking commissions in that 
force. One of President Lincoln's 
friends was dubious as to his ability to 
pass the examination and prevailed upon 
the President to give him this note to 
Secretary of War Stanton: 


Dear Sir: 

I personally wish Jacob Freese, of 
New Jersey, to be appointed colonel of 
a colored regiment, and this regardless 
of whether he can tell the exact shade 
of Julius Caesar's hair 


The political treatment of Army ap- 
pointments during the war with Spain 
constituted a veritable blight. Impor- 
tant Army staff appointments, upon 
which the welfare of the soldiers so 
greatly depend, were treated as political 
patronage from the start. For some 
years previous to that war the post- 
graduate schools for young Army off- 
cers had been preparing for just such 
an emergency by filing at the War De 
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partment lists of those who were rec- 
ommended by the faculty or academic 
staff of each school, for employment 
with staff rank in any volunteer army 
which should be raised. The officer 
who had charge of the division in the 
War Department having these records 
in possession, took much care in ar- 
ranging them and presenting the names 
for appointment to proper grades to 
render the best service in the new vol- 
unteer army. A very few had been 
appointed to the lowest grades in the 
staff when instructions were received to 
present no more of them because the 
governors would appoint the officers of 
the volunteer regiments and the Presi- 
dent had decided to reserve the staff 
vacancies for his own patronage. In the 
subsequent distribution of the vacancies 
to relatives and dependents of men high 
in the councils of both political parties, 
only two were declined. These appoint- 
ments were cancelled at the request of 
the fathers of the two appointees, both 
of whom have rendered distinguished 
public service as members of the Fed- 
eral judiciary, and who did not take 
kindly to such methods. 

Employees of the White House, as 
low in grade as door attendant, were 
unblushingly appointed to office in the 
Regular Army with rank obtained ordi- 
narily after fifteen or twenty years of 
active service. 

Efforts to secure the enactment of 
legislation to regulate appointments so 
as to prevent such abuses have always 
met with strong opposition. After 
twenty years of discussion and explana- 
tion of the evil methods of former pe- 
riods, arguments had been productive 
of so little effect that the National De- 
fense Act of 1916 was made to carry 





several provisions, of the most brazen 
character, for appointments in the 
Army, not recommended by the War 
Department, and inserted solely for po- 
litical and personal ends. Subsequent 
to the War with Spain it seemed quite 
impossible to obtain any general legis- 
lation without the insertion of special 
provisions for the promotion of this or 
that individual who had secured the 
personal activity in his behalf of a mem- 
ber or members of one of the commit- 
tees of Congress. 

It is quite certain that if any other 
branches of the Government service 
should be utilized to permanently foist 
upon their rolls favorites of fortune, 
the resulting scandal would arouse pub- 
lic opinion. The evil has not been con- 
fined to any particular party or com- 
mittee, but has come through a long 
array of precedents. Much of the 
blame rests upon constituencies which 
harass members into taking up un- 
worthy cases, not infrequently with sug- 
gestion of departmental prejudice. 

The more definitely we limit the se- 
lection of officers who are to lead our 
soldiers to men of established merit 
and training, and the further we get 
from the haphazard methods incident 
to appointments based on political and 
personal friendships and affiliations, the 
better prepared we will be to carry on 
modern wars. 

Under any form of government, it is 
humanly impossible for the appointing 
power always to know and to select for 
office those best equipped and most de- 
serving of public confidence. It is 
practicabie, however, and should always 
be demanded, that none should be in- 
trusted with command of American 
soldiers who is without proper military 
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training, experience and demonstrated 
ability. 

Recent legislation has placed clear- 
cut limitations upon the constitutional 
right of the President, in the matter of 
the selection, in time of peace, of gen- 
eral officers for the Army. The new 
system requires that a board of generals 
shall be convened annually to prepare a 
list of those officers whom they regard 
as suitable candidates for promotion to 
the grade of brigadier general of the 
line, and from among those appointed 
brigadier generals must be selected the 
major generals. While political influ- 
ence in the interest of a particular per- 
son may possibly be exerted in the 
future, the Army should congratulate it- 
self that the new system guarantees that 
none but an approved candidate may be 
appointed as a general officer. None 
but a trained officer should aspire to 
leadership in modern war, and selec- 
tions should be based wholly upon merit 
and not upon friendships, political or 
otherwise. General Grant wrote that: 
“It is men who wait to be selected, and 
not those who seek, from whom we may 
always expect the most efficient service.” 

The Army is familiar with the stories 
of men who have not observed the in- 
junction of Grant, but who have pinned 
their faith to press bureaus and propa- 
ganda, and have won preferment and 
made the public believe they were the 
only true gods. In past wars many 
brave but untrained men have won 
fame, based usually upon isolated inci- 
dents, and sometimes upon exaggerated 
and false information. 

Sydney Smith wrote of Lord John 
Russell, that: “There is nothing he 
would not undertake. I believe he 
would perform an operation for stone, 


build St. Peter’s, assume command of 
the Channel Fleet, and no one would 
discover from his manner that the pa- 
tient had died, that St. Peter’s had tum- 
bled down, and that the Channel Fleet 
had been knocked to atoms.” 

This estimate aptly describes some 
who have pressed their claims to mili- 
tary preferment in the past, and the 
particular breed may not be expected 
to hide its light under a bushel in fu- 
ture. filled many 
graves in battle, and may always be 
counted upon to repeat inglorious his- 
tory. 

The best of leaders sometimes 
of success. Gen. Nathaniel 
wrote to Alexander Hamilton: 


Incompetency has 


fail 
Greene 


It is necessary for a man to be for- 
tunate, as well as wise and just. What 
little incidents either give or destroy 
reputation? How many long hours a 
man may labor with an honest zeal in 
his country’s service and be disgraced 
for the most trifling error either in con- 
duct or opinion! 


When the Continental Congress 
passed a resolution creating the office 
of general and commander-in-chief and 
requested Washington to take upon him- 
self the duties of that office he arose 
and, with utmost sincerity and modesty, 
said : 

Mr. President : 


Though I am truly sensible of the 
high honor done me in this appointment, 
yet I feel great distress, from a con- 
sciousness that my abilities and mili- 
tary experience may not be equal to the 
extensive and important trust. How- 
ever, as the Congress desire it I will 
enter upon the momentous duty, and 
exert every power I possess for their 
service, and for the support of the 
glorious cause. I beg they will accept 
my most cordial thanks for this dis- 
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tinguished testimony of their approba- 
tion. But, less some unlucky event 
should happen, unfavorable to my repu- 
tation, I beg it may be remembered, by 
every gentleman in the room, that I, 
this day, declare with the utmost sin- 
cerity, | do not think myself equal to 
the command I am honored with. 


No nation ever had a body of public 
servants presenting better standards of 
personal character and a higher average 
of competency than the officers of the 
American Army since its earliest his- 
tory. In all crises leadership has been 
the essential element of success. In so 
great a conflict as the World War it 
would have been surprising indeed if 
no heartburnings, disappointments, and 
jealousies had come to the surface, but 
the Nation may congratulate itself that 
there was so little real occasion for com- 
plaint, and that the war was carried 
to a conclusion in the most professional, 
direct, and forceful manner by those 
entrusted with the command and ad- 
ministration of the Army. 

The efficiency of a republican army 
depends upon its contentment with con- 
ditions, which in turn depends wholly 
upon the integrity of its administration. 
Absence of favoritism ana cliques is 
essential to contented and loyal service. 
The foundation stones of army disci- 
pline comprise a thorough knowledge 
of theory and the highest grade of pro- 
ficiency in the practical performance of 


every military duty. It is not enough 
that each man shall try to do his -best, 
but that he shall be taught to know and 
do what is right. With a few ingrained 
principles it is only necessary that the 
army shall be governed by well con- 
sidered laws and regulations, adminis- 
tered through a proper military hier- 
archy, to enable it to reasonably 
safeguard the vast interests of the na- 
tions. It should be borne in mind that 
the man who qualifies for his country’s 
defense is of the same flesh and blood 
as his brother who offers his untrained 
self; in the first instance, however, the 
Nation’s draft for service is immediately 
honored, while in the latter instance 
considerable valuable time must elapse 
before there is an available asset. 

Accepting without hesitation the doc- 
trine that no amount of desire on our 
part, and no degree of intellectual 
heights to which we may attain will pre- 
vent the recurrence of wars, it behooves 
us to avail ourselves of recent war ex- 
perience, to analyze our defense prob- 
lems, and being forewarned to forearm 
for future contingencies by common 
and general consent. To plan for the 
organization and mobilization of the 
Nation’s military resources, in such 
manner that our armies may pass 
promptly from a peace to a war basis, 
demands technical knowledge of an in- 
finite variety of problems to be acquired 
only by special training. 


D 
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By Maj. Herman von Giehrl 


Chief of Staff of the 16th Army Corps, German Army, 
during the battle of the Meuse-Argonne 


Note.—/talics are comments by the Eprrtor. 


that in the course of the summer 

of 1918 the Americans had brought 
exceedingly strong forces to Europe. 
It was certain, too, that the majority 
of their troops was to be found on or 
behind the French front. As regards 
the American offensive preparations, on 
the contrary, no precise information 
was available in Germany. 

At the beginning of September we 
had word of a projected American of- 
fensive on both sides of the Moselle, 
and at the same time further informa- 
tion came, respecting American offen- 
sive preparations in the Sundgau (AlI- 
sace). A strict observation was also 
maintained by the Germans on the 
Lorraine front. 

Gallwitz’s army group, which had 
supreme command between the Ar- 
gonne and Metz, had, since the early 
part of September, been anticipating 
an attack against the “C” section of 
the army in the St. Mihiel sector. This 
attack actually took place on September 
12. It was carried through by the Ist 
American Army at the moment when 
the Germans had started the evacuation 
of this sector. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the American attack pushed 
right into the movement, the Germans 
succeeded in taking up a position on the 
chord of the St. Mihiel sector—called 
the “Michel” position—in good time. 
The American attack came to a stop in 
front of this position. Fighting in this 


| T HAD become clear to the Germans 


region had practically ceased by Sep- 
tember 13. 

It was now a question of waiting to 
see what the Americans were going to 
do next. General Headquarters counted 
upon a continuation of the attack 
against the “C” section of the army and 
its extension to about the district of 
Ornes. It considered an attack be- 
tween the Argonne and the Meuse as 
improbable. Gallwitz’s army group also 
expected the continuation of the attack 
against the “C” section of the army, 
followed by an extension to the left 
wing of the 5th army, which had been 
brought up between the Argonne and 
Etain. 

Of this army, four divisions were at 
the front at that time. West of the 
Meuse were the 117th and 7th Reserve 
Divisions; east of the river, the Aus- 
trian Imperial and Royal 1st Infantry, 
and the German 15th Divisions. From 
the middle of September on, the army 
had, in expectation of an attack on its 
left flank east of the Meuse, displayed 
an increased readiness for action, and 
after the 18th of September, it con- 
sidered possible an extension of the at- 
tack to the west bank of the Meuse. 

From about September 20 it was 
abundantly evident to the 3d German 
Army, which had its left flank in and 
close to the east of the Argonne, whilst 
its center and right flank were in Cham- 
pagne, ie., west of the wooded hills, 
that a big French offensive was being 
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projected for the immediate future. 
This attack was expected to take place 
in Champagne, and by September 23 it 
was thought that it might be launched 
at any moment. An attack in the Ar- 
gonne itself and close to the east of the 
wooded hills was, however, not, at first, 
considered likely. Nevertheless, the 
General Command 58, which had under 
it the 9th and 2d Landwehr Divisions 
in the Argonne and the Ist Guards Di- 
vision east of the wooded hills, also 
counted upon the probability of an at- 
tack against its positions. In expecta- 
tion of this, the 76th Reserve Division 
was, on the night of September 25, 
moved up between the two Landwehr 
divisions, in such a way that the 9th 
Landwehr Division came to take up a 
position west of the Argonne, whilst 
the 76th Reserve Division defended the 
western, and the 2d Landwehr Division 
the eastern, half of the Argonne posi- 
tion. Further, the 5th Guards Division 
was directed to the district of Apre- 
mont, to be at the disposal of Corps 
Headquarters. 

Although the 3d Army was posi- 
tively expecting a big enemy offensive 
for September 26, all indications of 
such action had, on the contrary, sub- 
sided with the 5th Army during the 
last few days. When it is remembered 
that nine divisions were concentrated 
in the first line for this attack without 
the knowledge of the Germans, it must 
be realized that the efforts of the troops 
to camouflage their movements were 
most successful. The more likely a big 
offensive west of the Argonne was now 
considered to be, the less was an attack 
between the Argonne and the Meuse 
now anticipated. West of the Meuse 
one prisoner each from the American 


79h and 33d Divisions, were brought 
in at this time. Although these men 
must have had pretty definite informa- 
tion regarding the impending attack of 
the First American Army, it was im- 
possible to obtain any information from 
them about it. Great precautions were 
taken at this time by all divisions in 
the line to prevent prisoners from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Germans. The 
men were most carefully instructed 
about giving any information in case 
they were captured. Only on September 
25 did it become evident that here, too, 
an attack on a large scale was being 
planned for the immediate future. In- 
tensive activity on railways and roads, 
enlarged ammunition depots, full aero- 
plane hangars, increased occupation of 
towns and camps, tank-ruts, and 
changes in the enemy Intelligence Serv- 
ice all indicated this. Increased readi- 
ness for action was ordered, and the 
5th Bavarian Reserve Division, which 
stood in reserve east of the Meuse, was 
moved to the western bank of the river 
and marched in the direction of Nantil- 
lois. Hence, on the 30 kms. front from 
the Argonne to the Meuse, five German 
divisions were brought up in the first, 
and one division in the second, line, 
whilst the 5th Guards Division was on 
the approach. The Ist Guards Divi- 
sion and the 7th Reserve Division each 
had a 9 km. section of the front and 
the 117th one of 5 kms. to defend. 
These divisions, however, were by no 
means either fresh or complete. In 
many cases they possessed scarcely half 
their former fighting strength, and the 
officers’ corps had been enormously re- 
duced through attack combats, which 
had been continuous since March. 
Proper replacements were lacking for 
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both officers and men. All available re- 
inforcements had been consumed during 
the attacks lasting from March to July, 
1918. The machine guns were no 
longer at their full strength, as a short- 
age of trained personnel no longer per- 
mitted their being fully manned. The 
fighting strength had also suffered se- 
riously from an outbreak of influenza, 
which made its appearance in June. In 
addition to this, the physical condition 
of the troops had deteriorated, and the 
moral influences to which they were 
subjected from home had a deleterious 
effect on them. This reduced strength 
and morale of the German troops at 
the end of September, 1918, must be 
taken into consideration in order to 
get a correct impression of the course 
of the ensuing battles, which will now 
be described. 


1. THE FIRST AMERICAN ASSAULT 
SEPTEMBER 26 


Although the French attack west of 
the Argonne in no way surprised the 
German command, the Americans had 
succeeded in cleverly concealing their 
preparations for attack and in estab- 
lishing a homogeneous American front 
of nine divisions daring the night of 
September 25, in the place of the mixed 
French-American troops between the 
Argonne and the Meuse. These divi- 
sions were, from west to east, the 77th, 
28th, 35th, 91st, 37th, 79th, 4th, 80th, 
and 33d, divided among three Corps 
Headquarters, the Ist, 5th, and 3d. Of 
these divisions, the 77th, 28th, 35th, 4th, 
and 33d had had experience in battle, 
the 37th and 80th had until then been 
engaged on a quiet front only, while the 
91st and 79th were in the fighting line 
for the fist time. All the divisions were 
well rested, fresh, and in thoroughly 


good fighting condition. Their nourish- 
ment, morale, and equipment were ex- 
cellent. The effective strength of the 
companies was 225-250 men on an aver- 
age. Artillery, aviation, and tanks were 
available in abundance. 

Shortly after 11 o’clock of the night 
of September 25, a strong enemy ar- 
tillery fire was opened on the whole 
front from west of the Argonne to the 
Meuse. At first, only a harassing fire 
was directed on the Argonne. Many 
gas shells were used. The long-range 
fire reached far into the back areas. 
The hum of aeroplanes and the sound 
of explosions were reported near Vau- 
quois. The German telephone lines, 
meteorological stations, and survey and 
signal posts were put out of action. 

The effect of the German counter- 
batteries was limited, as the front east 
of the Argonne was but sparsely pro- 
vided with reinforcing artillery. 

At 2 o’clock in the morning of the 
26th of September the enemy’s fire, 
which in the meantime had died down, 
was renewed with full force, and the 
American Infantry came into the at- 
tack at 5 o’clock on the same morning. 

Their blow fell chiefly on the Ist 
Guards, whose position lay east of the 
Argonne, and the adjacent 117th In- 
fantry and 7th Reserve Divisions, while, 
at the same time, east of the Meuse, 
French troops (10th Colonial Division) 
made a demonstrative push on Dieppe. 
East of the Meuse, the enemy’s fire fell 
in varying intensity in the environs of 
Beaumont, while harassing fire only 
was dropped further east. 

The attack of the American Infan- 
try was greatly favored by a thick mist, 
which remained until the 
morning. 
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The 77th and 28th American Divi- 
sions in the Argonne did not make a 
serious attack and, on the day of the 
attack, won only an insignificant amount 
of terrain, which was, for the most 
part, voluntarily ceded by the 2d Land- 
wehr Division. The left flank of the Ist 
Guards Division was at first quickly 
flattened out, and the entire division 
then forced back against the eastern 
edge of the Argonne. Varennes and 
Cheppy were lost. During the evening, 
the enemy pushed through as far as 
Baulny, but was driven out by the 4th 
Guards Regiment. Eighteen tanks, dis- 
abled by fire, remained stranded near 
Charpentry alone. In the evening, the 
Ist Guards Division, which had suf- 
fered extremely heavily, held the line 
running approximately through Ar- 
gonne-Charpentry-Epinonville. 

There was a wide gap left open in 
the valley of the Aire. No reserves 
were available, as only one regiment 
from the 5th Guards Division (Infantry 
Regiment No. 20) had arrived, and had 
already taken up a position near Exer- 
mont, 

The 117th and 7th Reserve Divisions, 
too, had been overrun and flung back 
towards the north. The former still 
managed to hold Montfaucon, which 
formed the point of a salient, but the 
line of defense fell back again to ap- 
proximately the Epinonville-Nantillois 
line and north of the wooded terrain of 
Septsarges and Dannevoux to the 
Meuse. Here further advance on the 
part of the enemy was prevented by 
the 5th Bavarian Reserve Division, 
which was moving in an easterly direc- 
tion toward Nantillois. 

The Americans had won a belt of 


terrain from about 4 to 9 kilometers 
deep on a front of about 20 kilometers. 


SEPTEMBER 27 


After a comparatively quiet night, the 
enemy, again favored by mist, and 
supported by an extremely large number 
of tanks, renewed his attacks. This time 
he also attacked west of the Argonne 
in the direction of Cernay, but was re- 
pulsed by the troops of the 9th Land- 
wehr Division. There was little heavy 
fighting in the Argonne on this day. 
Heavy fighting developed again between 
the wooded hills and the Meuse. Mean- 
while, on the Montblainville-Epinon- 
ville front, the whole of the 5th Guards 
Division had been pushed in between 
the thin ranks of the lst Guards Divi- 
sion. The main attack, supported by 
tanks, was launched on both sides of the 
valley of the Aire against Montblain- 
ville and Charpentry. Both of these 
places, which were defended by Land- 
wehr troops and the 3d Guards Regi- 
ment, were lost. The enemy pushed up 
to Baulny, and, further east, crossed 
the main road running in a north- 
easterly direction from Charpentry. 
The counter attacks of the 4th Guards 
and 20th Infantry Regiments produced 
a temporary relief of the tension, but 
were unable to prevent the enemy, late 
in the evening, and supported by large 
numbers of tanks, from taking the 
heights north of Baulny. As in the 
valley of the Aire, on September 26, 
the situation east of the Aire for the 
Germans, who had no further reserves 
whatever available, was extremely 
critical. 

Further east, the enemy endeavored 
to attack from Ivory against the Bois 
de Beule and from the valley of Nantil- 
lois, and thus to follow up his successes 
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of the 26th of September. Montfaucon 
had to be definitely abandoned by the 
Germans, but, on the other hand, the 
enemy was repulsed at Ivory, and Nan- 
tillois, which had previously been lost, 
was retaken in a counter attack. Here, 
the Americans met the comparatively 
fresh 5th Bavarian Reserve Division, 
which, together with what was left of 
the 117th and 7th Reserve Divisions, 
made a successful defense. The enemy 
had on this account no gain of terrain 
worth mentioning. To these fresh 
troops between Ivory and Nantillois 
the 37th Division, which had marched 
from the district of Billy to the western 
bank of the Meuse, was added. 

It was now evident to the German 
High Command that the Franco-Amer- 
ican main attack on both sides of the 
Argonne was aimed at breaking through 
the line of the middle Meuse; in other 
words, that its objective was the im- 
portant railway line running through 
Metz - Montmedy - Charleville. The 
French successes west of the Argonne 
were so far of no considerable impor- 
tance; much more serious was the gain 
of terrain effected by the American at- 
tacks, The German High Command 
therefore dispatched thither such re- 
serves as were available. The 52d Divi- 
sion was sent to Exermont and the 236th 
to Clércy and the 28th Division took up 
a position near Dun. In addition to 
this, the 115th Division, which lay in 
reserve north of Etain, was sent for- 
ward on the march towards Dun by 
the Gallwitz army group. This Divi- 
sion received the mission to interdict 
the north bank of the Meuse from 
Brieulles to Sivry and to effect a junc- 
tion with the First Imperial and Royal 
Austrian Infantry Division. On the 
other hand, the greater part of its troops 


was ready to join in the battle west 
of the Meuse on the 28th. 


SEPTEMBER 28 


The American Army Command must 
have realized during the battles of the 
two previous days that the weakest spot 
in the German defense was still in the 
valley of the Aire, and that, moreover, 
the German defense at Brieulles, where 
it formed a tactically favorable “point 
d’appus” at the bend of the Meuse, must 
be dislodged. 

This point of view appears, too, to 
be borne out by the American attacks 
on September 28. Their efforts were 
directed with about equal force against 
the remainder of the Ist and 5th 
Guards Divisions, which were defending 
the line from the Argonne to the dis- 
trict of Cierges, as against the divisions 
of the “Maasgruppe West” (Western 
Group of the Meuse) Army Corps Com- 
mand, whose command extended from 
Cierges to the Meuse. As was expected, 
the Americans launched their main at- 
tack on both sides of the valley of the 
Aire. Their close ranks, supported by 
tanks, endeavored to break through the 
German line during the whole day. 

sut in spite of all their efforts, they 
had captured only Apremont and the 
wood and heights of Montrebeau by 
the time evening arrived, whilst Bouzon, 
southwest of Montblainville, which had 
been the scene of strenuous fighting, 
during which it had changed hands 
several times, remained in German pos- 
session. The enemy infantry suffered 
particularly from the flanking fire of 
thirteen German field batteries, which, 
from their position on the eastern edge 
of the Argonne, constantly held up the 
advance. In the Argonne itself, the 
German line of defense was withdrawn 
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a few kilometers to the north. during 
the night of the 27th. The American 
losses were heavier on this day, but the 
German troops had also suffered se- 
verely. In the 5th German Division, 
the battalions mustered no more than 
50 to 60 men, and the total effectives 
of the Ist Guards Regiment amounted 
to scarcely more than 300 men. The 
52d Division, however, had not yet 
taken up its position. 

In the region of the Group of the 
Western Meuse, between Cierges and 
the Meuse, the enemy had been attack- 
ing with strong forces from early in 
the morning. The attack resulted in 
a gain of terrain, but was then stopped 
by a counter attack of two regiments of 
the 115th Division, which had got up 
to the Cierges-Nantillois road. Re- 
newed enemy attacks carried out until 
evening brought the enemy in front of 
the line Cierges-Ogon Wood-Breuilles 
Wood-heights south of  Breuilles. 
Cierges village was held by a battalion 
of the 150th Infantry Regiment against 
ten strong attacks, three of which were 
accompanied by tanks. Further, the 
attacks from Cote de la Lamonte di- 
rected against the last-named heights 
failed, thanks particularly to the flank- 
ing fire from the German artillery on 
the east bank of the Meuse. Although 
the enemy had obtained no success at 
Cierges and Breuilles, he gained consid- 
erable amount of terrain on both sides 
of Nantillois. 

The German Command anticipated 
the continuation of the combat, and an 
early extension of the attack to the 
eastern bank of the Meuse, for the 
enemy could not advance on the west- 
ern bank until he had silenced the fiank- 
ing of his attacks from the eastern 


bank, on which American relief for the 
French was reported at this time. These 
German batteries located in the Bois de 
Chattillon were largely instrumental in 
holding up the attack of the 3d Corps 
against the heights south of Brewilles. 


SEPTEMBER 29 


This day was the fourth of the great 
battle between the Argonne and the 
Meuse. The German defense line in 
the Argonne was, during the night of 
the 28th, withdrawn further to the 
north without interference from the 
enemy, and Bouzon was also volun- 
tarily evacuated. 

From 6 a. m. on, the Americans once 
more attacked after a heavy artillery 
preparation. A German attack by the 
3d Battalion of the 120th Landwehr, 
aimed at recapturing Apremont, was 
stopped. The main blow of the Ameri- 
cans was this time directed at Exer- 
mont and the valley of Gesnes, running 
thence eastward. At 10 a. m. the 
enemy, assisted by tanks, had broken 
through at Exermont and beyond, but 
was flung back again on to and past 
Exermont by the entrance into the 
struggle of two regiments of the 52d 
Division. The German counter attack 
was then pushed forward up to Esper- 
ance Farm and Montrebeau Wood, and 
Tronsol Farm was retaken. This at- 
tack of the 52d Division, supported on 
its right and left by the remainder of 
the Guards Divisions, temporarily, but 
seriously, shook the American front, 
until the German attack was stopped by 
the bringing up of strong American re- 
serves, together with fighting and bomb- 
ing squadrons. The 28th and 35th 
American Divisions bore the brunt of 
the fighting here and suffered exceed- 
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ingly heavy losses, partly due to flank- 
ing fire from artillery in the Argonne. 
The German position here on the after- 
noon of the 29th, was on account of 
the lack of reserves, a very serious one, 
and the remnants of the Ist Guards 
Division held their position at Gesnes 
on the north bank of the brook of the 
same name only with much difficulty. 
All attacks on Cierges and Breuilles, 
further west, failed, as they had on the 
28th. Only on each side of the Nan- 
tillois-Cunel road did the American at- 
tacks result in gain of terrain and the 
possession of Ogon Wood, but none 
of the attacks directed against Cunel 
wood met with success. American re- 
serves advancing on Nantillois were suc- 
cessfully shelled from the eastern bank 
of the Meuse, but a German counter 
attack, arranged to take place on the 
30th for the purpose of regaining pos- 
session of Ogon Wood by bringing up 
the 236th Division, had to be abandoned 
owing to scarcity of ammunition. 
II. A LULL IN THE BATTLE 

For four whole days had the Amer- 
ican divisions been attacking. They had 
obtained a great tactical success on the 
first day and had gained more ground 
on the 27th and 28th. The 29th of 
September, however, not only saw their 
first reverse, but demonstrated that the 
attacking power of the troops was ex- 
hausted. Although the American Army 
Command must have been convinced 
that the successes so far obtained would 
have to be followed up with the greatest 
energy, in order not to give the de- 
fenders any respite, it was nevertheless 
compelled, on the fourth day of the 
battle, to replace the worn-out divisions 
by new ones and to organize their re- 
inforcements. The lull in the fighting 











was certainly very undesirable, because 
the Germans would make use of it, 
and because in the meantime the French 
who, on the 29th, were fighting ap- 
proximately on the line Somme Py- 
Marvaux, were continuing their attack 
without interruption west of the Ar- 
gonne. 

The 30th September saw further local 
attacks by the Americans at Apremont 
and on the heights of Montrebeau, 
which the 5th Guards Division had re- 
taken in the early hours of the morning. 
These American attacks, however, pro- 
duced no further notable results, and 
the same is true of the local combats 
southwest of Gesnes. The Ist October 
was a day of remarkable calm on the 
part of the enemy, fighting continuing 
at Apremont only. This calm was main- 
tained on October 2 east of the Aire, 
albeit a successful local push was made 
by the Americans on that day at Lancon, 
close to, and west of, the Argonne. 
The 3rd October also passed without 
fighting, but the brisk activity in the 
enemy’s back areas showed plainly that 
it was only a breathing space in the 
attack. Infantry, motor-lorries and ar- 
tillery columns as much as 3 kilometers 
in length were observed on the move at 
Varennes and in the valley of the Aire. 
Information from prisoners brought in 
likewise pointed to an early renewal of 
the American attacks. As early as the 
night of September 30, the enemy with- 
drew the 28th, 35th, 37th and 79th Divi- 
sions from the line and replaced them 
with fresh troops (Ist, 3rd, and 32nd 
Divisions). The 80th Division, which 
had been withdrawn from the line on the 
29th, in the vicinity of Cuisy, was again 
placed in the line just north of Nan- 
tillois, between the 4th and 3rd Divi- 
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sions. ‘The formations were reorganized 
and internal reliefs in the divisions 
themselves were effected during the days 
following. A continuation of the attack 
was prepared, to be directed especially 
against the Brieulles-Cunel-Landres- 
Grandpre line, i.e., as far as the northern 
spurs of the Argonne, and with the ob- 
ject of effecting a junction with the 
French. 

This lull in the battle was taken ad- 
vantage of on the German side to re- 
organize the formations and to put fresh 
units into position. The Ist Guards, 
7th Reserve and 117th Divisions, which 
had suffered most, were withdrawn 
from the line and replaced by the 52nd 
Division in the valley of the Aire, and 
by the 236th Division further west. The 
7th Reserve Division was at once 
brought up again to its position between 
Sivry and Vilosnes behind the Meuse. 

Between the Argonne and the Meuse, 
parts of the 45th Reserve Division were 
brought up into the valley of the Aire, 
the 37th Division at Bantheville and the 
remainder of the lst Guards Division 
in the region southeast of Sommerance, 
as reserves. The 41st Division was at 
that time proceeding to the district south 
of Stenay. 

The fresh 28th Division and the 117th 
Division, which latter had already been 
in action, were held in readiness as re- 
serves east of the Meuse, where an 
extension of the American attack had 


been anticipated by the Germans for 
some time. The 228th Division was 
in reserve at Damvillers, further west. 
This division was, in the expectation 
of an attack east of the Meuse, partly 
brought into the line at Haumont Wood 
during the night of October 3. The 
28th Division was removed from the 
west bank of the Meuse and put in 
readiness for October 4 to the north of 
Clery. 

That part of the German line between 
Gesnes and Cierges on the west bank 
of the Meuse, which formed a deep 
salient pointing southward, was volun- 
tarily evacuated at this time, and the 
defence withdrawn to the northern edge 
of Gesnes—southern edge of Ogons 
Wood—southern edge of Faye Wood— 
northern edge of Brieulles Wood— 
heights south of Brieulles—Brieulles 
station. The German line westward 
from Gesnes ran to the clumps of woods 
west of Gesnes, then to the thickets 2 
kilometers south of Exermont and 
around the southern edge of the wood 
and heights of Montrebeau to Esperance 
Farm. In the valley of the Aire, the 
line joined the sluice north of Apremont, 
and went thence in a southerly direction 
to the Argonne, through which its gen- 
eral position ran 1 kilometer south of 
the Apremont-Binarville road to Charle- 
pan Mill; from this mill it went on to 
the Les Haquets Fe and to Le Paquis. 


(To be continued) 
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The Surrender of Fort Rupel 
By Col. F. Feyler 


Director of the Swiss Military Review 


HE recall of King Constantine 
by the Greek people has brought 
up again the famous Fort Rupel 

affair which started the liberal revolu- 
tion by which Venizelos came into 
Though not one of the great 
events of the European War, this 
affair is interesting from the standpoint 
of the character of the event rather 
than the details connected therewith. 
Fort Rupel commands the Struma 
Valley which serves an entrance from 


power. 


Bulgaria into the eastern part of Greek 
Macedonia. The river and the hills 
which border it to the west constituted 
the British Sector for the defense of 
Salonique and was the nearest ap- 
proach to this port. 

At the point where the Sérés Road 
enters eastern Macedonia, it is scarcely 
seventy kilometers from the Port of 
Salonique where situated the 
supply base for the Allied Army in 
the Orient. Therefore, if this position 


was 
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should happen to fall into the hands of 
the enemy the allied communications 
would be in grave danger. 

Rupel was garrisoned by about a 
battalion with numerous pieces of 
artillery, commanded by Colonel 
Mauroudis from the 6th Greek Divi- 
sion, the Division Commander being 
General Bairon who had his head- 
quarters at Séres. 

On the 26th day of May at 9.45 a. m. 
Colonel Mauroudis was apprised by 
his outposts that detachments from 
the 2d, 6th, and 7th Bulgarian Divi- 
sions had crossed the frontier. About 
mid-day, two regiments appeared be- 
fore the fort and advanced along the 
steep slope, twenty-four shots being 
fired from the guns of the fortress dur- 
ing which the assaulting detachments 
discontinued their movement. 

From the rear, telegrams were ex- 
changed between the commander of the 
6th Division and the Minister of War, 
General Yannakitaas, as follows: 


The commander of the German-Bul- 
garian troops in front of Fort Rupel 
has informed the Commanding Officer 
of the Fort to evacuate during the 
night in order that he may occupy the 
works. 

To which Athens replied sending the 
order of evacuation. The garrison 
pulled out taking the majority of the 
heavy and field artillery. The works 
were occupied by the Bulgarians and 
the articles of surrender were signed 
by Colonel Mauroudis and a German 
officer named Major Thiel. The sur- 
render turned over the fort with two 
105 cm. guns and two 75’s, 800 shells, 
1,200,000 cartridges, 6,500 poods' of 
powder, 350 poods of sugar, 150 poods 


of butter and various other articles of 
food, etc. 

Three days later, German Head- 
quarters published in Berlin, the fol- 
lowing official communiqué : 


In order to guard against any sur- 
prises which the Entente might under- 
take, German and Bulgarian forces 
have occupied the complex Rupel 
Gorges in the vicinity of the Struma. 
The weak Greek forces have retired be- 
fore superior numbers. The sovereign 
rights of Greece have been respected. 

The Government of King Constan- 
tine protested with indignation and 
telegraphed their representatives in 
Berlin, Vienna and Sofia to demand 
prompt evacuation of the territories 
unduly invaded. At the same time, the 
Prime Minister, Skouloudis, addressed 
a letter to the Minister of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria in 
Athens, as follows: 


This sudden invasion of Greek terri- 
tory by important forces constitutes 
not only a violation of neutrality but 
it is also contrary to the agreement 
between our military authorities and 
those of the Germano-Bulgarian Army, 
in which it was specifically stated that 
troops of the Central Powers would 
only advance to the Greek frontier 
and not seek to cross into Greece. 

Against this violation of neutrality 
and the indignation resulting there- 
from, your Excellency, I pray you to 
transmit to your Government the 
strongest protests from the Royal 
Government insisting that the German 
and Bulgarian Troops evacuate, at 
once, all invaded territory. 


Germany and Bulgaria did not even 
reply, for they knew that these letters 
of protest were “bunk.” Three days 
before the taking of the fort, an agree- 
ment had been concluded between their 
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governments and that of King Con- 
stantine. On the 23d of May their 
Ministers in Athens, Count Mirbach 
Haff for Germany and M. Passaroff 
for Bulgaria, had both sent a letter to 
M. Skouloudis, informing him that 
their respective General Staffs had re- 
solved to assure the free passage of 
the important pass of the Rupel Gorges 
by advancing their troops into Greek 
Territory. It was purely a defensive 
invasion, they added, rendered neces- 
sary by the behavior of the Entente 
and which would be strictly limited to 
military The territorial in- 
tegrity of the Kingdom would be 
respected and Greece would be evac- 


needs. 


uated as soon as the reasons for the 
military invasion had disappeared. 

M. Skouloudis replied the next morn- 
ing.on the 24th of May, as follows: 

In acknowledging the receipt of 
your communication of yesterday, I 
have the honor to inform you that I 
take cognizance of all the declarations 
contained therein. 

Thereupon Germano-Bulgarian 
troops were ordered forward. 

On looking over these documents it 
can be seen that the circumstances were 
practically identical to those which had 
obtained in Belgium two years before. 
In the ultimatum which was addressed 
to Belgium the Imperial Government 
had formulated the same claims in a 
similar manner. It was also the attitude 
of France which made it necessary for 
the German General Staff to pass 
through Belgium. The same friendly 
treatment was promised, the territorial 
integrity of the country would be res- 
pected and Belgium evacuated as soon 
as the military situation permitted ; and 
in the end, the friendly relations be- 


tween the two Nations would be 
stronger than ever. 

The Belgium Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs did not reply, sending the assur- 
ances of his high consideration. He 
answered the German Chancellor in this 


manner: 


The attack against Belgium independ- 
ence by which the German Government 
menaces Belgium constitutes a flagrant 
violation of the peoples’ rights. No 
strategic reason can justify the viola- 
tion of this right. If the Belgium Gov- 
ernment should accept the propositions 
laid before it, it would sacrifice the 
honor of the nation and at the same 
time would betray its trust to Europe. 
Conscious of the role which Belgium 
has played for more than eighty years 
in the civilization of the world, it is 
not believed that the independence of 
3elgium can only be preserved at the 
price of the violation of its neutrality. 
If this hope is deceived the Belgium 
Government has decided to resist by all 
the means at her command, the viola- 
tion of her rights. 


Therefore, in 1916, the Athenian Gov- 
ernment did not desire to show such 
loftiness of purpose and although so 
shown in official letters, the Bulgarian 
invasion was not a surprise. Was it 
a surprise to the Greek Commanders in 
Eastern Macedonia and were the twen- 
ty-four shots in the same category as 
the indignation of the Cabinet? No, the 
Garrison had been loyal. It must be 
admitted that without the order of the 
Minister of War, the fort would have 
continued its resistance to the degree 
which the state of its defenses would 
have permitted. 

How had this order of evacuation 
been formulated? The examination of 
this proceeding is of interest. It had 
been dispatched under number 1484 and 
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stated particularly, “My order No. 1228 
is annulled; my order 633 is now in 
force, Rupel will be handed over to the 
Bulgarians.” 

What did this mysterious language 
signify and what was the import of 
1228 and 633 referred to in 1484. The 
Venezelist Journal, Patris, published all 
this when the policy of King Constan- 
tine was subsequently unmasked. 

Order No. 633 was dated March 22. 
It completed a prior order No. 194 dated 
February 8, which prescribed that troops 
garrisoning frontier posts “should not 
resist in case of invasion by German 
troops, or Bulgarian-German troops or 
Bulgarians commanded by German of- 
ficers.” The dates of these two orders 
coincided with the first sorties of the 
allied troops from Salonique. 

Order 1228 was dated May 22. It 
annulled the orders 633 and 194 and 
prescribed resistance “against whoever 
should endeavor to take the fort.” Why 
this change? It appeared that King 
Constantine either had the idea that 
General Sarrail was about to occupy 
Rupel as he had occupied another fort 
in that vicinity called Deva Tépé which 
had changed hands without conflict be- 
tween the French and Greek troops, or 
he desired to create a conflict which 
would throw Greece into the war on 
the side of the Germans. The King 
ordered resistance from that day on. 
Nevertheless, on the next day, May 23, 
at the moment when Ministers Passaroff 
and de Mirbach were informed that 
Bulgarian-German troops had entered 
the Gorges and three days later on the 
26th when they came before the fort, 
even then, General Sarrail had no in- 
tentions whatsoever of sending troops 
there. Therefore it was against the 


Bulgarians when Colonel Mauroudis 
fired his guns in the execution of the 
order which directed him to resist 
against “whoever” appeared. The Min- 
istry, who, without doubt, had antici- 
pated this by the 24th, tardily made the 
fact known to him that there had been 
a change of attitude and that Rupel 
would be turned over to the Bulgarians. 

The people naturally were not content 
with the capture of the fort. The pass 
being open to Germano-Bulgarians, 
they continued their offensive, securing 
a point of vantage to invade eastern 
Macedonia. General Bairon advised the 
Minister of War of this by wire on 
the 8th of June. He stated that the 
head of the Bulgarian column had ar- 
rived before the station of Demirhissar, 
and that the people were extremely 
indignant because no means of defense 
had been ordered. The Minister replied 
in effect, that the Germano-Bulgarians 
had no right to occupy the station of 
Demirhissar. It was a “new exigency” 
which would await the conclusion of a 
mew agreement. He gave the order, 
however, to leave only a small detach- 
ment at the station and thus defend it 
in case of engagement. “In order to 
save the morale of the Army,” he added, 
“explain the necessity of these meas- 
ures.” Poor General, who must explain 
to his troops the necessity of turning 
over national territory to an invader 
ready to devastate it. 

In Athens the royal government per- 
sisted in keeping up its comedy. Greek 
representatives, in Paris, London, Rome 
and Petrograd were charged with the 
duty of justifying this attitude. They 
were ordered to refute the charges that 
the Greek Government had given its 
consent to the action of the Germano- 
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Bulgarians and to state that the charges On June 21, they addressed an ultima- 
were spread by the adversaries of the tum to Athens supported by the Anglo 
government and by foreigners who de- French Fleet which stated: 
sired to see relations severed between 1. That the Greek Army would be 
Greece and the Allied Powers. He also immediately demobilized and placed on 
stated, “I pray you to profit by your a peace footing. 
intérview with the Minister of Foreign 2. That the Skouloudis Cabinet would 
Affairs in order to renew the official ¢ dissolved. 
assurances that it is absolutely false that 3. That the Chamber would be dis 
Bulgarian Troops have occupied Rupe! solved and new elections: would take 
place as soon as demobilization had 

under the terms of any agreement what- placed the voters under normal condi- 
soever.” tions. 

But the allied governments knew to 4. Several officials would be revoked. 
what extent to believe such declarations. The King submitted not for long. 


DM 


A Close Up Photograph of the Moon 

With the aid of the world’s largest 
telescope recently installed at the Mount 
Wilson Observatory the moon has been 
brought nearer the earth than ever be- 
fore in history. The reflector of the 
great telescope measures 100 inches in 
diameter, or more than eight feet. The 
observatory, in which this glass is 
mounted is 100 feet and its dome meas- 
ures 100 feet in diameter. The whole 
stands at an altitude of 6,000 feet. The 
photograph just taken of the moon 
measures four feet in diameter and re- 
veals details of the moon’s surface 
never before seen by the human eye. 
With the aid of the great telescope it 
will be possible to observe 300,000,000 
stars. 














The National Guard from the Inside 
By Col. D. John Markey 


Commanding First Infantry, Maryland National Guard 


HE prompt and efficient develop- 
cS ment of the National Guard as 
the active part of the Citizen 
Soldiery of our Nation is one of the 
most important of our new administra- 
tive military problems, and calls for not 
so much theory as the application of the 
best principles of common sense and 
business. 

With our country definitely set against 
Universal Military Training, with Con- 
gress determined to limit the Regular 
Establishment to approximately 150,000 
men, and with our people anxious to 
forget the war, with its vital lessons of 
unpreparedness, there exists in the Na- 
tional Guard of the Nation an important 
lighthouse of civilian consciousness on 
National Defense and a live connecting 
link between the Army of the United 
States and the people. 

It is my conviction as a business man 
who has given almost twenty years serv- 
ice to the Guard, and who has completed 
the reorganization of a Regiment of In- 
fantry in January of this year, that there 
are important changes needed in the 
present laws and in the administration of 
said laws before the National Guard can 
be reasonably expected to develop and 
maintain the degree of efficiency that is 
essential for its permanent success. 

It must be understood that the officers 
who are qualified and can reasonably be 
expected to organize and help the Na- 
tional Guard are those who have seen 
service in the National Guard during the 
World War. It is the opinion of these 
officers that the Nationa] Guard in the 
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reorganization that was effected during 
the War suffered a great injustice. The 
breaking up of the National Guard Regi- 
ments of the Nation and merging them 
into other Units will never be under- 
stood as a reasonable policy. It is in- 
teresting to note in this connection that 
at a hearing of the National Military 
Affairs Committee of the American Le- 
gion before the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
this spring, every member of the House 
Military Affairs Committee stated that 
they had never been in sympathy with 
such a policy, and that no military leg- 
islation ever contemplated that such ac- 
tion would be taken. It is fair to say, 
however, that the present plans of or- 
ganization under the new law in giving 
the National Guard a balanced tactical 
organization and distribution throughout 
the country will insure the integrity of 
its organization in the future. 

We have today an Army of the United 
States in which the National Guard is 
an integral part, and all the officers of 
the Regular Establishment, who are in 
any way connected with the Guard, have 
expressed their desire to give their 
whole-hearted cooperation in its devel- 
opment. It is necessary, however, to 
clearly show to the rank and file of the 
officers of the Guard, that those persons 
charged with the responsibility of its 
training, supervision and administration 
have a real sympathetic understanding 
of the needs of the National Guard, and 
a real desire to change any conditions 
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that are at present a handicap to its 
proper development. 

The suggestions that are made in this 
article concerning some of the needs of 
the National Guard come from an inti- 
mate knowledge of National Guard con- 
ditions, and represent the viewpoint of 
the Company Commanders, who are 
brought into the closest touch with the 
many problems that confront the Na- 
tional Guard in this formative state of 
its development as a dependable military 
asset of our Nation. 

One of the primary needs at present 
is a constructive plan that will insure 
the selection as officers and Sergeant In- 
structors for the Guard not only the 
best suited types from the Regular Es- 
tablishment, but a plan which will pro- 
vide a school in each Corps Area that 
will properly train officers and non- 
commissioned officers for this duty. 
Each school should also have the partic- 
ular problems oi the Guard in the State 
in which it is planned the respective In- 
structors will be sent, presented by well 
qualified National Guard Officers. This 
is very important and its usefulness 
cannot be overestimated at this time. 

The Sergeant Instructors need partic- 
ularly careful selection. They mix di- 
rectly with the enlisted personnel, and 
their influence and example are of vital 
importance to the recruit in his estimate 
of the highest type of a soldier. I have 
had but two out of six Regular Army 
Sergeants assigned to duty with my 
Regiment who are suitable Instructors 
in my judgment for the National Guard 
and good examples for the enlisted per- 
sonnel. It should never be possible to 
assign the older type of Sergeants to 
this duty as a place to do an excess 
amount of “bunk fatigue.” The 
Sergeants should in almost every case be 


men with combat experience overseas. 
It is not reasonable to expect the non- 
commissioned officer personnel of the 
Guard, which is made up of 70 per cent 
of Oversea National Guard Veterans, 
to have the respect and confidence for 
men, no matter how willing, who were 
so unfortunate in their war service as 
to have been prevented from having 
combat service. Forty-six of the fifty- 
four officers Federally recognized in my 
Regiment have had combat service, and 
the majority of them served in the 29th 
Division under Major General Morton, 
in whose Division I was a Unit Com- 
mander practically throughout the War. 

Another important point that has been 
overlooked is a provision for the travel- 
ing expenses of the Sergeant Instructors 
in such an amount as will permit them 
to be used with at least three Company 
Organizations that are located in dif- 
ferent towns. My Regiment is located 
in fifteen of the larger towns of Mary- 
land, and I believe is typical of 75 per 
cent of the National Guard Regiments 
of the country. The Sergeant Instructors 
if located in one town, as is the rule at 
present, represent an economic waste 
from a business point of view. They 
draw in salary from approximately 
$125.00 to $165.00 per month, and can 
only be used about three hours per week. 
It would seem to be common sense that 
arrangements would be provided where- 
by these Sergeants would cover not less 
than three Company Organizations, and 
if the towns are not too widely sepa- 
rated, four Company Units. 

There is also required a system that 
will provide a prompt delivery of equip- 
ment. This apparently needs a thorough 
revision by practical business men. It 
has improved lately, but I had most of 
my Companies 


Federally recognized 
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from four to eight weeks before they 
received any equipment, and the Regi- 
ment is still short essential equipment. 

A radical change should be made in 
the payment for Armory Drills. It was 
almost impossible to make the enlisted 
men believe that they would really re- 
ceive any pay, as none of my Companies 
were paid for the six months’ period 
ending December 31, 1920, before 
March 13, 1921. One Unit Federally 
recognized on June 28, 1920, was almost 
disorganized by the fact that they were 
not paid until March 23, 1921, and even 
at this date the Regiment has not been 
completely paid. Payment should be 
made quarterly by the U. S. P. & D. O. 
of each State, and the Secretary of War 
should authorize this change imme- 
diately. A decision by the Judge Advo- 
cate General recently given to the effect 
that under present laws the Guard can 
be paid either monthly or quarterly 
makes this possible without change of 
laws. 

The payment to the enlisted personnel 
should not be based on a 60 per cent at- 
tendance but on a 60 per cent attendance 
with the qualification that “Absence 
with leave” from drill should not be 
counted in determining this 60 per cent 
basis. The following actual example is 
quoted: John Smith, Company “A,” 
First Infantry, attends four drills in 
November and two in December, being 
confined to his bed with sickness on the 
other two drill nights. He receives four 
dollars for his six drills. Sam Jones of 
the same Company attends three drills in 
November and three in December. He 
receives six dollars for his six drills. I 
do not believe it was contemplated by 
Congress that this condition or discrimi- 
nation should exist, and I recommend 
that legislation provide for the follow- 


ing classes of absence with leave that 
would be authorized to be used in deter- 
mining pay for Armory Drills—“sick- 
ness that prevents attendance to ordinary 
duties, sickness in family that needs per- 
sonal attention,” and “bona-fide absence 
from place of assembly.” The responsi- 
bility of certifying to the above absence 
with leave to be placed upon the Com- 
pany Commander. I am strongly of the 
opinion that Congress will promptly 
correct this situation if it is brought to 
its attention as I believe it is their pur- 
pose to pay the enlisted personnel for 
the actual drills attended when the ab- 
sence is beyond the control of the in- 
dividual concerned. 

The provisions at present which re- 
quire a Company to have 60 per cent of 
its enlisted personnel present before its 
officers qualify for pay is a reasonable 
one if the interpretation is made that 
the 60 per cent is based upon the actual 
authorized strength rather than upon 
the strength of 65 as provided for at 
present. It is entirely reasonable if a 
unit is authorized to be formed with 
fifty men, that the 60 per cent basis of 
pay for the officers should be figured 
upon the actual strength of the Com- 
pany. If the strength of a Company is 
82 or 84, as I have two Companies in 
my Regiment the basis of the actual 
strength of the Company should be used. 
A Company that cannot parade an aver- 
age attendance of 60 per cent of its en- 
listed personnel needs a special inspec- 
tion to inquire into its condition. 

The problem of satisfactory training 
schedules need special attention by the 
Militia Bureau. The Units in my Regi- 
ment have been supplied with three 
training schedules in the last six months, 
and it is most difficult to carry out these 
schedules in a progressive manner to fit 
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the present needs of the respective 
Units. This subject is of such great 
importance that I believe it would be 
wise for the Militia Bureau, in prepar- 
ing these schedules of instruction, to call 
into conference at least one National 
Guard Regimental Commander from 
each Corps Area to give this subject the 
consideration it deserves. It may be 
necessary in my judgment to make radi- 
cal changes in the schedule of instruc- 
tions for Armory Drills in order that 
much of the present monotony may be 
eliminated. I believe that the National 
Guard itself contains officers of suffi- 
cient qualifications who have intimate 
knowledge of these conditions, who can 
be called into a conference that will 
shape a general instruction schedule for 
the entire Guard in such a manner as to 
bring about its best development. The 
Militia Bureau should also direct the 
Senior Instructors in each State to call 
into consultation the Regimental and sep- 
arate Unit Commanders before State 
Schedules of Instructions are prepared, 
and should further be directed to give 
the respective Commanding Officers con- 
siderable latitude in order that changes 
may be made in the schedules as needed. 

The National Guard also needs a 
closer and more intimate relationship 
with both Corps Area Headquarters and 
the Militia Bureau. The provisions for 
the use of the National Guard and Re- 
serve Officers as a part of the General 
Staff have been of inestimable value to 
both the Citizen Soldiery and the Regu- 
lar Establishment. The American Le- 
gion at its last National Convention un- 
qualifiedly endorsed this type of co- 
operation and also recommended the use 
of National Guard and Reserve Officers 
in the administration of the training of 


both the National Guard and Organized 
Reserve. An appropriate interpretation 
of this action would be the assignment 
of a National Guard Officer from each 
Corps or Army Area upon the Staff of 
the Corps or Army Area Commander, 
and the further assignment of a National 
Guard Officer from each Corps or Army 
Area to duty in the Militia Bureau. This 
has been partly cared for by the pro- 
posed law for the assignment of three 
National Guard Officers in the Militia 
Bureau. It would be the primary func- 
tion of these officers to bring to both 
Corps or Army Area Headquarters and 
the Militia Bureau the National Guard’s 
point of view upon all subjects affecting 
its development. They should keep in 
personal touch occasionally with at least 
the Adjutant Generals, Division Brigade 
and Regimental Commanders in their 
respective Corps or Army Area. 

It is frequently the case that many de- 
sirable recruits can be secured in a radius 
of from five to ten miles from Company 
Organization, but their transportation 
presents a difficult problem. If it would 
be possible to secure the motor trucks 
that are authorized for the National 
Guard, and authority be given for their 
use in this manner, it would do a great 
deal toward taking care of this situation. 

The organization and maintenance of 
the National Guard Units is more diffi- 
cult than is generally understood. I re- 
organized a Company after the Spanish 
War, and commanded it for nine years, 
but clearly realize today that it is neces- 
sary to provide many features that ap- 
parently were not thought of at that 
time. Nine of my sixteen Units have 
splendid State Armories for their homes, 
but that is not sufficient. There must 
be provided sufficient attractions to make 
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it a real recreational center for the 
young men of the community. This calls 
for player pianos, bowling alleys, pool 
tables, victrolas, and a variety of ath- 
letic equipment. This is expensive, and 
one of the problems that confront the 
respective States. However, the strength 
of my Regiment has grown from 224 
in January of 1920 to 1,054 in April, 
1921. 

The above problems and suggested 
solutions are the result of a practical 
estimate of the present situations in the 
National Guard as observed by one “On 
the Inside.” It is strongly urged that 


they be given appropriate action in both 
a legislative and interpretative sense. 

The National Guard is a splendid 
military asset of our Nation and at just 
the point in its history when all restric- 
tive measures that interfere with its de- 
velopment should be removed. 

Its future growth into a mighty force 
for National Defense as contemplated 
in the Army Reorganization Act is 
largely dependent upon a sympathetic 
understanding of its needs and a sincere 
effort on behalf of all concerned with 
its administration to take all the thorns 
out of its pathway. 
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Life Saving Aloft 

Several inventors are at work on life 
saving devices for air craft. Air travel 
is so new that little attention has been 
paid so far to providing some means of 
escape in case of accident. The first 
air ship to be equipped was the 4-34, the 
great dirigible which twice crossed the 
Atlantic. She carried parachutes con- 
veniently placed on her “cat walk” for 


every passenger. 


The latest forms of 


parachutes are practically 100 per cent 
efficient. It has been found that one 
travels fifteen feet a second before the 
parachute opens, when the pull in the 
check which follows is 900 pounds. The 
new parachutes will have shock ab- 
sorbers. In a few years air craft will 
probably have to carry parachutes for all 
on board just as steamers now carry 


life boats. 
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Battle of Booby s Bluffs 


By Major Single’ List 


FOURTH SOLUTION 

N order to be sure that I did not 

miss anything, and also to meet my 

old friend, Captain Strong, who 
was an old college mate of mine and who 
was now at Colonel R.’s headquarters, 
I started out about 5:00 p. m. on my 
way to the conference scheduled for 
6:00 p. m. When about half way to 
headquarters, I ran across Billy Flight, 
another old college mate of mine, now 
in the aviation corps. Billy was just 
going up to take a view of the Red lines, 
and he invited me to go along. He as- 
sured me that he would return in time 
for me to reach headquarters by 6:00 
p.m. I seized this opportunity to take 
a ride over the Red lines in an aeroplane, 
and incidentally to learn something 
about the Red positions. We made the 
flight all right, but we did not see any 
trenches, because we spied. a Red aero- 
plane which Billy and I chased for sev- 
eral miles until it ran us into u lot of 
other Red planes. Billy did some ex- 
pert diving, and I had the thrill of my 
life while we were getting away from 
their neighborhood. 

This little encounter delayed us more 
than we had expected. I was some 15 
minutes late when I reached Colonel R.’s 
headquarters. I told the colonel the 
cause of the delay, and he said very little 
to me except that it was foolish to risk 
my life in such a manner. The Old Man 
was pretty serious. He did not say 
much to me about the delay, but two or 
three times he called me down as I was 
telling one of the other majors a joke 
about one of my lieutenants who had 


misunderstood my signals on a march 
and had turned his platoon off on the 
wrong road, making it necessary to hike 
some six extra miles in order to reach 
our position, The Colonel told me that 
I must remember that this was a matter 
of life and death, and that I must go 
after it with all my force, and win out. 
I told him that he could rely on me; that 
I would be right there from the Kick-off 
to the Touch-down; that I had a team 
that couldn’t be beaten by any bunch of 
Reds that were ever gotten together. 
This seemed to pacify him a little. 

The Old Man certainly was serious. 
Time and again, he called our attention 
to some special points in the order. | 
began to see that he felt that it was up 
to us. I noted everything down just as 
he wished. He had always been fair 
with me, and I certainly intended that 


nothing should go wrong because of any 
omission on my part. 


I realized that this war game was a 
little and that 
points in it which required careful at- 
tention. I did not feel sure that I knew 
it all. I had been every minute on the 
job, and had recently been made a major 


new there were 


some 


because I had been so much on the job. 
At college, I had started in as a green 
man, and had made the Varsity team in 
some six weeks. Finally, in the last 
game, | had made the touch-down which 
won the game. 

Now, after all our practice, we were 
in for a real game. Even so, I did not 
intend to let my conceit lead me into 
errors; so every time Colonel R. men- 


tioned anything with emphasis, I noted 
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it down so that I would be sure to at- 
tend to it. He specially told me not to 
let my line be enfiladed by machine guns ; 
not to think that I could do it all; not 
to fail to use all of the special troops 
that were assigned to help me. This was 
all old stuff that I had learned during 
the period of intensive training, but I 
noted it down just the same. If any- 
thing struck me as being in the least 
doubtful, I asked lots of questions until 
it was cleared up. Colonel R. always 
went into these points with me in great 
detail, and I finally felt that I had it all 
straight. At last we were dismissed and 
I returned to my headquarters in the 
farmhouse cellar. 

It was a jolly bunch that I found at 
my headquarters. Lieutenant Swift was 
playing on a mouth organ and Lieutenant 
Bright was accompanying him with a 
guitar which he had found covered un- 
der some rubbish in the farmer’s cellar. 
I told Lieutenant Swift to send for all 
of the bunch to meet me at 10:00 p. m., 
at which time I expected the representa- 
tives of the signal troops, machine guns, 
stokes mortars, etc., to arrive and report 
to me. In fact, to be sure that they 
would come promptly, I telephoned to 
Captain Strong at Colonel R.’s head- 
quarters to hurry them up, as I wanted 
to get my orders all settled as soon &s 
possible. 

While we were waiting for them to 
come, I asked Lieutenant Bright what 
he could tell me about the enemy’s ma- 
chine guns, as Colonel R. had especially 
cautioned me not to let myself be en- 
filaded by machine guns. Lieutenant 
Bright said that he had talked with the 
Intelligence Officer and many other of- 
ficers of the regiment that we had re- 
lieved and had received reports from 
several of our own patrols, but that we 


were not positive of the Red position. 
He felt positive that there were no Reds 
east of Booby’s Creek, but he felt sure 
of nothing on the other side. They 
might be anywhere. 

It appeared to me that it was now 
some three hours before the meeting at 
10:00 p. m., and I told Lieutenant 
Bright that there was just time for us 
to go out on a patrol, and see what we 
could learn. Lieutenant Swift said that 
he would also like to go, but that no 
one would be left to take care of reports 
that might come in. I told him to let 
the old office run itself for once. So 
we three went out on a little patrol of 
our own, taking two of the headquarters 
orderlies along with us. 

It was quite an adventure, and we 
were especially successful. We went to 
the bend in the creek, and followed 
along the north bank for about 300 
yards, At several places we heard Reds 
talking, and felt sure that they were 
placing machine guns in the woods on 
the south bank. Finally, just as a lark, 
we slipped across to the south side and 
captured two Reds who were by them- 
selves. However, one of them was quite 
brave, and he kept yelling out something 
which aroused the others and they came 
after us. We did not have the heart to 
shoot this Red soldier in order to keep 
him quiet, so we had to just tie them 
both and run away as fast as we could 
in order to save ourselves. We got 
away safely, though Lieutenant Swift 
was wounded in the arm and had to go 
back to the hospital, thus leaving me 
with no adjutant. 

At 10:00 p. m. all of the various of- 
ficers of the special troops and also the 
captains of my companies were with me 
at the farmhouse, and we set ourselves 
to work to see what we should do. First, 
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we had a little gabfest in order to get 
acquainted, and I found two old friends 
among the special officers. Truly, it 
was a pleasure to see them. Then, I 
made them a little speech, in which I 
said that I knew all about my own team 
—the battalion—but that these new 
members of our team were beyond me 
and I wanted to ask each of them what 
he could do. 

(a) The signal detachment officer said 
he could keep me in touch with anything. 
I told him to do so—to keep me in touch 
no matter where I went. 

(b) The engineer officer said that his 
strong point was fighting, though no one 
ever believed him; that they always 
wanted him to build a bridge. Just to 
pacify him, I told him that I would 
make him our reserve for fighting. 

(c) The accompanying guns officer 
said that it was all foolishness about his 
accompanying me; that he would ac- 
company me by fire; that he would 
watch my line and keep his shells just 
a little ahead of it. This was approved. 

(d) The stokes mortar officer said 
that his long suit was shooting into 
ravines; so we told him very simply to 
shoot into Booby’s Creek, that it was a 
whole ravine to itself. 

(e) The machine gun officer said that 
he was strongest on overhead barrages ; 
that if I would just let him get indirect 
fire ahead of me, the Reds would wish 
they had never been born; so I told him 
to watch me and keep ahead of me. 

(f) The tanks said he was good in 
open country, but that woods were bad 
for him. He was told to follow the 
barrage in the open country and destroy 
all machine guns that he found there. 

I then told Captains B and C that they 
would cover the front, north of the 
creek, at the usual distance apart of the 
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skirmishers. I directed Captain D to 
take his whole company just back of 
the left flank, follow the barrage closely, 
and jump across Booby’s Creek as fast 
as possible, and when the barrage passed 
the clump of woods, to capture those 
machine guns before they had time to 
open up on our line. Next, I told the 
captain of Company A and the engineers 
that they would be the reserve, and 
would follow behind the center, being 
careful to deploy as skirmishers and lie 
down in order to minimize the losses 
from the enemy’s counter-barrage. 

All of us then carefully studied the map 
for an objective. Always, during train- 
ing, we had been given an objective, and 
it had been impressed upon us that all 
of the experience of the English and 
French in Europe showed that an ob- 
jective must not be overrun. The dis- 
aster to the British at Cambrai had been 
more or less indefinitely charged to their 
failure to stop when their objective had 
been reached. In the trench fighting 
which we had practiced in our training 
our objective had in no case been more 
than 1,200 yards away, and generally it 
had been about 800 yards. So we all 
searched the map for an objective about 
800 yards away. We could find none 
nearer than the line of Booby’s Creek, 
some 1,500 yards distant, so, to my great 
regret, | had to designate Booby’s 
Creek as the objective. I started to ring 
up Colonel R. and ask him if this was 
too far an objective. We noticed in the 
order that the artillery barrage would 
halt for 20 minutes on the slope beyond 
Booby’s Creek, so it was decided that 
this was the best place for the objective. 
All were then told to carry lots of hand 
grenades, as my training experience 
showed we always needed lots of them 
to capture an objective. 
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After our work had been completed 
we all felt satisfied, and sat around for 
some two hours reminiscing about the 
old times at our various alma maters. 
Finally, about 11:00 p. m., we gathered 
around the council table, and sang a 
few songs: “It’s Always Fair Weather,” 
“Way Down Yonder in the Cornfield,” 
“Adaline.” It was 1:00 a. m. before 
the party broke up. 

At 3:30 a. m. Lieutenant Bright woke 
me, and | went out on the field. Every- 
thing looked encouraging. The fog was 
lifting, and it promised to be a bright 
and sunshiny day. Nothing could be 
better. It is true that the Reds could 
see better on a clear day, but our spirits 
were so greatly improved by the fair 
weather and our morale was excellent on 
a bright sunshiny day. It made me 
think of the beautiful day when my col- 
lege swamped its rival in baseball by the 
score of 16 to 1, and we almost had a 
real fight because they called us Free 
Silverites. 

At 4:30, the barrage started, and we 
followed it as in the last solution, with 
Companies B and C in skirmish line and 
the tanks waddling aiong with them. 
However, this time the line went for- 
ward without any deadly enfilade fire 
from the woods on our left. The men 
of Company D were right on the heels 
of the barrage, jumped across the creek 
the moment that the barrage passed and 
smothered the machine guns. This was 
deadly work and many of my men were 
killed. The enemy machine guns were 
often some distance back from the creek 
and fired through lanes made in the 
trees. As a result, if they raised their 
heads after the barrage, they managed 
to get in some shots before the men from 
Company D could cross the creek and 
get them. Four machine guns were 





captured, but the rest got away. It was 
deadly work. But Company D, with 
fearful loss, cleaned them up so fast or 
kept them so busy that they could not 
disturb the rest of the line. As a result, 
the line moved forward with precision, 
just behind the barrage, and reached the 
objective. Company D, or what was left 
of it, came up and extended the line just 
on the east slope of hill 443, and we pro- 
ceeded to dig in and consolidate. I sent 
forward the engineers to consolidate the 
position. I had always heard the engi- 
neers should be on hand to consolidate a 
position, but I never knew just what this 
meant, and it appears that engineers 
themselves do not know. Obediently, 
they went forward and spread through 
the lines and gave a lot of advice, but 
in reality they joined in as infantry, and 
helped to hold the position. As this was 
what the engineer captain said he wanted 
I felt that I had done just right. The 
tanks reported that they were stuck in 
the creek. I thought it was a good place 
to be stuck, so it was all right. 
Meanwhile, I told my signalman to 
send a message back to Colonel R. to 
the effect that we had taken our objec- 
tive, Booby’s Creek, and were now con- 
solidating the position. As this had to 
be signalled, and then telephoned, it took 
some time. In fact, I did not expect any 
answer. I only wished to show the Old 
Man that I had succeeded, just as I had 
told him I would. I rather expected 
that he would send forward another bat- 
talion to relieve me at dark and I could 
then return to the reserve and reorganize 
my force, now somewhat cut up, though 
not at all seriously injured, as their 
losses had been only some 20 per cent. 
I directed Company A to dig squad 
trenches with large intervals in its re- 
serve position east of the small ridge 











through hill 407. Then I went forward 
to the front line to see what was to be 
Our barrage started again, the 
20 minutes being up, and went on over 
the bluffs and valleys to the west of 
Booby’s Creek. 


seen. 


My accompanying guns 
had ceased firing, and the stokes mor- 
tars and machine guns either had ceased 
firing or were firing on targets not in 
my immediate vicinity. As the enemy 
seemed fairly quiet, | congratulated my- 
self that I had won a hard fight, and 
that tomorrow would be another day, 
and possibly tomorrow another battalion 
would do the attacking. Meanwhile 
we had won enough glory for a while 
at least. 

My satisfaction was not lasting. My 
signalman handed me a message which 
he had received from Colonel R., some 
20 minutes after our barrage had started 
on its jaunt over the hills and valleys to 
the westward. This message was stern 
and to the point. It said: 

“You were given no objective period. 
You should not have stopped until the 
barrage stopped and not even then. 
Keep going. Hurry!” 

It thus appeared that I should now be 
following the barrage on its scenic tour ; 
and it was now 500 yards away and 
going strong. I gave commands and 
messages to hurry forward, but it was 
at least half an hour before we could 
get started, as everybody was busy dig- 
ging in, some of them did not want to 
go, and some did not believe that I had 
given such an order as I had been so 
careful to have it explained to the last 
private that the creek bottom was our 
objective, and that we would stop there. 
Incidentally, they had laid aside their 
hand grenades and had to find them 
again. At last I got them started, and 
they hurried forward to catch the bar- 
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rage before it had lost itself in the Pa- 
cific ocean. My machine guns and stokes 
mortars did not help at all. I tried to 
send back a message to them, but was 
told by the signalman that, although the 
signalmen were on the job, yet they 
did not have any orderlies and could 
send messages only by telephone or by 
visual signals. However, they did catch 
the accompanying guns and told them to 
help. In fact, these two accompanying 
guns did the best they could, but with 
all due credit to them I must say that 
the barrage made by them was about 
as effective as nothing at all. Once or 
twice I thought I saw the burst of one 
of their shells, but I am not sure that 
it was not an enemy shell falling short. 

At any rate, off we started and pro- 
gressed beautifully until we reached the 
top of hill 442. My men passed over, 
and I reached the top of the hill in time 
to see the last flick of dust from our bar- 
rage disappear over the ridge some 900 
yards to the west. This was a little 
comfort; at least the barrage was not 
lost altogether, and by quick running we 
might catch it. I remembered that I 
had once run 100 yards in 10 seconds; 
therefore, my men should cover ground 
in twice that time, which would make 
them catch the barrage in a little over 
9x10x2 seconds—180 
minutes. 


seconds or 3 


Altogether I calculated that in 5 more 
minutes we would be as well off as ever, 
and my error would be compensated. 

But it was not to be. I saw my line 
of men some 200 yards ahead of me 
going at a run (as fast as they could run 
when loaded down with hand grenades ) ; 
and then I saw the most awful destruc- 
tion that I ever witnessed. 
artillery, everything 
seemed to open up on that poor thin 
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line, and it just naturally went out of 
business. Some few of the men reached 
the ravine at the foot of the hill and 
hid in the trees. Most of them fell. A 
very few ran back by me on the hilltop. 
It even seemed as if the enemy was vin- 
dictive, and they pursued the few who 
ran by me. Shells and bullets followed 
them and soon I was in the midst of the 
awful carnage. It was evident to me 
that the battle was over as far as | was 
concerned. I looked to the east and saw 
the Second Battalion coming at a double 
time, but it would take more than a 
battalion to capture that hilltop. Being 
a true sport to the last, I stuck to my 
post and with my glasses looked at the 
enemy position, so that I could tell the 
commander of the Second Battalion of 
what the position consisted. I saw wire 
along the whole front; I saw a few Reds 
standing on the hill making signals to 
the rear; I saw a few new trenches here 
and there; and I thought I could locate 
a few concrete machine gun emplace- 
ments. It was evident to me that even 
if we had been right along with the bar- 
rage, we could never have struggled 
through that belt of wire and demolished 
those machine guns without the help of 
wire cutters, smoke and tanks. Yet, I 
had no organized wire cutters; the 
stokes mortars were not close enough to 
help with smoke, and the tanks were 
stuck in the creek bottom. It is true 
that there were some engineers scat- 
tered through my line fighting like in- 
fantry; but they were using their rifles, 
and they do not carry wire cutters ex- 
cept on special occasions. 

I saw that I had still much to learn 
about this war game. 

After my men had all streamed past 
me, I still stuck to my position on the 
hill. [ determined that 1 would not 


leave, but would wait until the major 
of Second Battalion came up. Mean- 
while, I would learn all I could, and tell 
him on his arival. But even this was 
not to be. Very soon I heard the scream 
of a shell coming directly toward me, 
but I stood and did not flinch. It struck 
me, and tore away part of my shoulder 
and then buried itself in the ground be- 
hind me. It did not even explode. I 
was killed by a “Dud.” It flashed over 
my mind what my old college friends 
would say: “Yes, List, the man who 
made the winning touch-down in 1910 
was in the Battle of Booby’s Bluff; but 
he was killed by a “‘Dud’.” My life was 
ebbing away, and everything was becom- 
ing dark. Suddenly it occurred to me 
that I was alone, that no one would ever 
know that I was killed by a “Dud”; so 
I felt comforted and actually smiled as 
I lapsed into wunconsciousness—and 
woke up. 

My subconscious mind had done well. 
I knew several more lessons: 

16. The business of war is not a 
game. It is a science, and there are al- 
ways new ideas in the business. It can- 
not be partially learned in six weeks, 
and can never be entirely learned; al- 
ways one can learn something new 
about it. 

17, There should be no limited objec- 
tive in an attack; the barrage must be 
followed to its end, and then the cap- 
tured objective must be exploited as far 
as is possible with the troops remaining 
in the attacking force. 

18. There should always be a battalion 
headquarters, even if the major is not 
with it. This headquarters is preferably 
at the head of the telephone line, and 
orderlies and messengers should be 
there to connect up with places not 
otherwise accessible. 
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19. Engineers can fight, but are to be 
used for that purpose only when neces- 
sary. Front line engineers are to help 
forward the rest of the troops, especially 
tanks and artillery. 

20. Such jaunts as night patrols, aero- 
plane rides, must not be taken by com- 


manding officers. No commanding of- 
ficer is justified in unnecessary bravery, 
as he may be killed, and many more will 
be killed because of his death. First: 
he should never risk himself; second: 
he should never risk his staff, unneces- 
sarily. 


D 


Join Together Powerful Forces 
[ have been much impressed with 
General Ireland’s appeal for universal 
military training. Apart from all other 
considerations of a patriotic, social, and 
moral order, and viewing the situation 
as a physician especially concerned in 
the physical welfare of the people, I 
can only see that great good will come 
to the nation if military training is 
made an obligate part of every citizen’s 
duty. In addition to the physical im- 
provement of the race, it will have the 
effect of fusing in a common crucible 
the great mass of foreign alloys which 
are filtering in from all sides to lower 
and dilute the higher standards of the 
pure metal of American citizenship. 
If a program of military training can 
be mapped out that will supplement and 
not conflict with our educational, and 
especially our public school, system—we 
will join together two of the most pow- 
erful forces that can mould the national 
character. It will give to the mass that 
physical, mental, and moral homoge 
neity and stability that is threatened 
by discordant foreign admixtures, and 
that is necessary to preserve the integ- 
rity of our institutions. 
R. Matas, 
Professor of Surgery, 
Tulane University of Louisiana. 








The Infantry Library 
By Maj. B. G. Chynoweth, Infantry 


HE library is the filing case of 

the propagandist. In a literary 

sense, the history of the world 
is a story of the conflicts of words. The 
pen is a mighty weapon, in war as in 
peace. This weapon is effective, how- 
ever, only against the uneducated. For 
the educated man, his library is his 
armor. To the extent that he avails 
himself of information from all sources 
on the subjects that concern his activi- 
ties, so will he be invulnerable to per- 
suasive attacks from the pens of his 
enemies. He is fortified by the truth. 

There is no profession with a broader 
field of activities than has the profession 
of arms. The soldier is the protector 
of his state. How important it is that 
he should learn in time of peace what 
he must protect in war. In war he must 
guide the forces of industry, and it is 
equally important for him to know what 
those forces are. We are told that a 
soldier need only “do or die.” If he 
would be a leader, however, he must at 
times be prepared to assume the full 
burden of the responsibilities of state. 
To succeed in this, he must know his 
state and its problems. He also must 
be fortified by truth. History is too 
crowded with tragedies in which the 
principal parts were played by unedu- 
cated soldiery. 

In the past our state has been an iso- 
lated, almost a provincial, one. Only 
recently have we been drawn into the 
strong current of world affairs to battle 
independently against the tides that lead 
to destruction. In one short span of 
time our problems have increased many- 
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fold. It is obvious that our education 
must be broadened correspondingly. Our 
political leaders must become statesmen 
of the world. Our bankers must be- 
come international directors. Our sol- 
diers must become protectors of em- 
pire. Before the war we were not too 
well acquainted with our own country. 
We must now learn that lesson per- 
fectly, and become acquainted with the 
remainder of the world as well. It is a 
huge task. We shall make progress in 
this direction, not only against the 
inertia of our former ways, but also 
against the propaganda of those who 
would like to disown us. 

The world is in the throes of disillu- 
sionment. It has just fought a great 
war, and it passionately hopes never to 
fight another. Yet in the very despera- 
tion of their fears for the future, its 
peoples are perhaps fixing today the 
selfish bonds that must be broken in 
growth, to promote the wars of the fu- 
ture. On the other hand, there is a 
more or less organized effort current to 
prevent future wars, not by remedying 
the selfish defects of our human organi- 
zation, but by striking at the visible in- 
struments of war. We in the army have 
already been subjected to many a bitter 
attack against our “warlike propen- 
sities.” We are continually subjected to 
a more subtle and much more dangerous 
appeal, which, intended to lull the fears 
of the peoples, might also strike at our 
own faith in the dignity of our profes- 
sion. Either a cynical disregard which 
we do not wish, or an earnest search for 
the truth, which we should promote, is 
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necessary to enable us to maintain the 
interest which we need so badly in pre- 
paring future events. 
Never before did we need education so 
badly ! 

Books alone are not education. There 
are many great readers who are of no 
value in action. There are even great 
doers who are not readers, Yet the most 
of great leaders have been well informed 
in their reading, and certainly for the 
most of men, books are an invaluable 
aid to good education. As a man thinks, 
so is he. The man who cultivates the 
taste for solid reading matter will most 
likely add weight to his thoughts, and 
exert greater effect in action. It may 
truly be said of the army officer as of 
the leader in civil life, that his library 
is one indication of his potential value 
in action of any sort. Because he is a 
man of action, he should all the more be 
_a man of thought and of knowledge. A 
leader of one profession, he should be 
able to meet the leaders of all on the 
common ground of general education. 
Above all, he must be able to resist in 
his own mind, without external support, 
the subtle attacks of those who hope to 
make him halfhearted in preparing for 
war. 

The number of well educated persons 
in this world is not very large. We like 
to suppose that the modern development 
of publishing has given to our own gen- 
erations a deeper education than enjoyed 
by former ages. It has indeed increased 
the sum of human knowledge. Educa- 
tion, however, that relative quality, re- 
mains for the few today as it was for 
the few in the dark ages. Now, as then, 
there are comparatively few books that 
really dominate in the world of thought. 
Now, also, these are practically inacces- 
sible to the masses. The average man 


ourselves for 


cannot afford to buy all of these books 
if, indeed, he has sufficient time to culti- 
vate their taste. One can obtain them 
from the best libraries, but only by wait- 
ing until they are back numbers as far 
as the leaders in life are concerned. One 
can, indeed, keep in touch by the use 
of the copious book reviews of today, 
but, after all, this is not very satisfac- 
tory. Hence, the most of men remain 
careless readers, backward followers in 
action since they are also backward in 
thought, easily influenced by all sorts 
ef hasty and harmful propaganda. 
The army officer has the time for read- 
ing. A part of his reading must, of 
course, be devoted to the specialties of 
his own profession. We have a rather 
deadly array of schools which confront 
our individual ambitions. Yet the “in- 
tellectualism” of the schools should be 
secondary to the spirit and efficiency of 
our organizations. This implies not only 
that we should have spirited and effi- 
cient troops as our nucleus, but that we 
should also be effective in those outside 
contacts of our organization, with busi- 
ness men in the camps, with the colleges, 
with the social communities, and with 
the Congress and officials of Govern- 
ment. For these contacts, the schools 
give us only half preparation. To be 
effective in our public relationships we 
must not only know the specialties of 
our profession, but also have the general 
cultivation which is the individualist aim 
to be achieved outside of schools. We 
will make poor showing, indeed, if we 
fail to respond with other leaders to the 
inspiration of history and to the ideals 
of our state in the fields of religion, 
politics, commerce, industry, and the 
arts and sciences generally. On the 
other hand, if we become sympathetic 
to such influences, we will be more in 
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tune with our countrymen and of much 
greater value to our state. 

Decidedly, the requirements of his 
position demand of the army officer an 
education of the highest order. He has 
the time for cultivation. Unfortunately, 
however, with us at least, he falls among 
the masses in a financial rating. He is 
really unable to purchase the books that 
he would like to read. Moreover, his 
frequent changes of station discourage 
his collection of a personal library, even 
though he could afford one. At the 
same time his stations are such, gen- 
erally, as to remove him from the in- 
fluences of good public libraries. All 
of these causes have served to make us, 
if not uneducated, at least much less 
educated than the desirable minimum. 
The schools have endeavored to make 
up the deficiencies, but they cannot. We 
must be scholars occasionally, but we 
must be free thinkers all of the time. 
The schools make for uniformity of 
understanding. We must by all means 
have, also, the inspiration for that in- 
dividual cultivation that has produced 
most of the great leaders of the past. 

During the last two decades, many of 
the problems of the infantry officer have 
been examined and solved in the com- 
munity of the Infantry Association. We 
should quickly turn to that community 
for study of any problem that arises. 
Why, indeed, should we not let the In- 
fantry Association solve our reading 
problem, if such a problem exists? In 
each Branch Association there are 
enough officers to provide the founda- 
tion of a library. If each officer would 
contribute five or ten dollars per year, 
while it would furnish him but a single 
book independently, under the com- 
munity plan there would be created a 
supply of from fifty to a hundred books 


per year. In other words, at slight cost, 
the use of the Branch library would 
open to all officers the best reading mat- 
ter of the day. The permanence of the 
Infantry Association would lend stabil- 
ity to the scheme. In practically any 
station the officer would ¢/ill find his 
choice of the best books in the library 
of his Branch Association. The high 
cost of self-education would be no more. 

One of the difficulties of educational 
reading lies in knowing what to read. 
There are so many books, and most of 
these are but followers of what has gone 
before. We cannot read them all. The 
army can judge perhaps of the leading 
books in military literature, but we must 
look elsewhere for guidance as to what 
books lead in other fields. The individ- 
ual cannot determine this matter. He 
must rely upon those who are in contact 
with the best informed of all circles. 
Here, again, we could be assisted by our 
central representatives, the Infantry As- 
sociation. Assured of our interest, it 
could hardly mislead us. It has the 
necessary contacts, and through its 
medium, the JOURNAL, it can give us ad- 
vice of an excellence that will be limited 
only by our response and the progress of 
our education. With this organization, 
if we deserve the benefits we can surely 
enjoy them. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL has already 
engaged in reviewing, listing, and pur- 
chasing of books. This work has per- 
haps been imperfect, but its imperfec- 
tions are probably in direct ratio to the 
lack of interest among infantry officers. 
If the reviews and lists have been limited 
in any sense, it is because we have not 
inspired interest in other directions. The 
Association and the JouRNAL are not so 
much what their officials make of them 
as they are what the members and 
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readers demand. If the latter truly de- 
sire to cultivate the tastes that the situa- 
tion appears to warrant, there need be 
no fear that their general organization 
wili not give able assistance in guiding 
the clwice and facilitating the supply of 
reading material. 

Let ts have no doubt of the need for 
such action, whatever the details of the 


Library 
Its officers should be second to none in 
their demonstration of effective Amer- 
icanism. They have no time to waste. 
They should keep physically fit and pro- 
fessionally trained. Above all, those 
who hope to excel must keep their 
thoughts and interests alive. One of the 
means to this desirable end should be 
the Infantry community library. 


plan may be. Even in the narrowest 
technical sense, we realize that our re- 
quirements for study are exceeded by 
none. We know that the infantry officer 
cannot limit himself to the study of his 
own arm. He must understand all arms 
and all services. He can reach this 
understanding in the broadest sense only 
when he understands fully the emotions 
and forces that sway his countrymen. 
It is highly appropriate for the infantry 
to lead .in the education of its officers. 
It is the determining arm in war, and 


[Nore.—The Infantry Association 
stands ever ready and willing to co 
operate in this matter. We will be glad 
to have any of the members send in a 
review of any book that they have read 
and deem worth while for an officers’ 
library. Our Book Department is in the 
very closest touch with the leading pub- 
lishers, both in this country and in Eng- 
land. We can get any book that is in 
print at the lowest list price. If the 
Branch Association or any individual 
member will let his wants be known we 
will find a way to meet them.—Editor. ] 


D 


Endorse Universal Military Training 

The Greater Boston Chapter of the 
Military Order of the World War, in 
meeting assembled on this the fourth 
anniversary of the declaration of war 
against Germany, is in favor of and 
heartily endorses the policy of Uni- 
versal Military Training for this 
country; and hereby instructs the 
commander to send copies of this 
resolution to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of War, 
the two Senators from Massachusetts 
and the Congressmen from the several 
districts comprised in the jurisdiction 
of this Chapter—Resolutions Adopted 
at the Dinner of the Military Order of 
the World War. 


it should be the leading arm in peace. 








Taking Machine-gun Nests 


FTER the Second Division had 
A arrived at its stations in Ger- 
many the commanding general, 
3d Brigade, called upon the officers of 
the brigade who had had combat ex- 
perience to present their views on sev- 
eral points of infantry tactics, among 
which was that of the means employed 
in the taking of machine-gun nests. 
The remarks on this point submitted 
by company and platoon commanders 
of the 9th Infantry are especially inter- 
esting and instructive. They are based 
on the personal experience of the 
writers, made at a time when these ex- 
periences were fresh in their minds. 
A company commander says: 


In operations against machine-gun 
nests one finds a variety of situations. 
There are several kinds of machine-gun 
nests. They will be found in pill boxes, 
trenches, old buildings, tops of trees, 
etc. In the latter I have seen platforms 
built in trees for the purpose. Again, 
the gunner with light machine gun has 
been placed astride a limb with a few 
extra branches of foliage around him 
to camouflage his position. 

The first and most important thing 
to be done in all cases is to locate the 
nest before the troops are exposed; 
then to gain fire superiority with the 
minimum of losses. In all the engage- 
ments direct fire by machine guns was 
the general thing. We rarely were 
troubled by indirect fire. In fact only 
while consolidating a position near 
Belval on the 3d of November do I re- 
call serious result of indirect fire; and 
here we also had considerable direct 
fire at long range from the woods and 
hillsides on either flank. As machine 
guns were depended on by the Ger- 
mans almost entirely to stop the ad- 
vances of our forces in the principal 
combats, these were our most important 
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problems. In many cases the positions 
were stormed by a few men or a whole 
platoon without regard to formation, 
and many times proved successful, with 
a surprising lack of losses. Again, a 
few moments of sniping and harassing 
fire from cover, after severe artillery 
fire, succeeded in driving out or causing 
the surrender of the nest. Formations 
for all other occasions were skirmish 
lines in encircling movement at good 
speed, with considerable machine-gun 
fire. I consider that V. B’s are an im- 
portant instrument in dislodging ma- 
chine guns where the terrain will permit 
the advance to within range. On one 
occasion, on the morning of the 3d of 
November near the jumping-off place, 
two machine guns operating on other 
parts of our line were located nearby 
but over a rise where my company 
could not fire on them. Ten V. B’s, 
quite well placed, succeeded in driving 
them out. On machine guns operating 
at a distance from hillsides or woods 
the supporting machine guns and one- 
pounders play an important part in 
counter fire and harassing fire, and too 
much cannot be said about the impor- 
tance of alertness on the part of com- 
pany and platoon commanders to take 
advantage of such opportunities to em- 
ploy the machine gun and one-pounder 
in this important feature of advancing. 
The machine gun at a distance firing on 
exposed troops must be taken care of, 
or the losses will be extravagant or 
the advance held up, and company of- 
ficers must have the machine gun and 
one-pounder at hand for immediate 
action. To depend on artillery means 
time lost and important advantages 
sacrificed. 


A platoon commander gives his 
opinion as follows: 

If the enemy machine gun has a good 
field of fire, it is almost suicidal to 


attack it frontally. If any cover at all 
is available, the best plan is to send a 
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squad or two to attack it from the 
flank, the remainder of the platoon 
keeping up a heavy and continuous fire 
on the nest. This flanking squad should 
contain one or two automatic rifles. 
Many insist that hand bombers should 
also be in this squad, but I rarely ever 
had hand grenades in open warfare; 
and if you get close enough to use hand 
grenades you are close enough to finish 
the job quickly with the bayonet. 

The rifle grenade would be a most 
valuable aid in cleaning out machine 
guns, but I never saw one outside of the 
trenches. Time and again in the Cham- 
pagne we were held up by machine guns 
at 150 to 200 yards. If we had had 
V.B’s and men who knew how to shoot 
them properly it would have been an 
easy matter to make direct hits on the 
nests at that distance. 

It is of vital importance to keep wide 
intervals between men in the deployed 
line, and this can only be accomplished 
by long training. Invariably new or 
poorly disciplined troops will bunch up 
like sheep when coming under fire and 
on a target like this a machine gun can 
work deadly execution. Keep ten paces 
if possible between skirmishers and go 
forward in short, quick rushes so as 
to offer as poor a target as possible. I 
have found, if a heavy fire is kept up by 
the men in front of the nest, that the 
flankers can often approach the nest 
entirely unperceived when they have 
cover like the woods in the Champagne. 

In a wooded country machine guns 
are often very hard to locate as the 
sound is very deceiving, so it is im- 
portant to have scouts well out to the 
front and flanks to get the necessary 
information. 

When the flanking groups are in 
their proper location, fire, of course, is 
suspended by the men in front, and on 
signal the line closes in both from the 
front and flanks. If this plan is worked 
by good coordination between the two 


groups, it will generally result very 
successfully. 


Another company commander relates 
his experience: 


At Vaux, July 1, we advanced under 
a perfect barrage and were only held 
up by one machine-gun nest. This was 
broken up by firing a V. B. grenade 
about 100 yards pointblank. The 
grenade, of course, lay on the ground 
several seconds before exploding and 
was not close enough to injure the 
enemy gunners; however, it caused 
them enough concern to desert their 
guns. In this connection I would sug- 
gest a small grenade or bomb about the 
size of a 16-gauge shotgun shell, with 
a quick fuse, fired pointblank with 
about 200 yards range, using the same 
system of throwing the grenade as is 
employed by the Stokes mortar, except 
that same can be fired from the shoulder 
in a gun similar to the shotgun. 


I am not capable of stating whether 
or not such an instrument could be per- 
fected, but am sure, if a grenade of 
small dimensions could be fired from 
the shoulder with sufficient force to 
carry with slight elevation up to 200 
yards, it would be a wonderful weapon 
against machine guns. The shotgun 
itself has too short a range and per- 
haps, except for its moral effect upon 
the enemy, is of no use. The V. B. is 
practically of no use on account of its 
inaccuracy, time fuse and small vari- 
able range. 


Observation on November 4 has 
convinced me that a machine-gun nest 
cannot be successfully flanked if the 
enemy gunners are properly placed, 
and greater losses will be suffered by 
attempting to work around the flanks 
than by direct charge. 


I have found the best plan to use is 
that of squad rushes up to within 150 
yards and closer if the terrain affords 
cover, and then charge with the entire 
skirmish line. An overhead machine- 
gun barrage is very effective but Stokes 
mortars and one-pounders are not to 
be depended upon to any great extent. 
Hand grenades are very effective at 
the end of the charge. 


The following paragraphs are ex- 
tracts from other reports: 
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The operation must be done with a 
dash—every second is golden. It is 
astonishing what a few resolute men 
can do. The German machine gun has 
an arc of only about 40 degrees, and 
a line of skirmishers at five-pace inter- 
vals will only lose two or three at most 
if they go on resolutely and as quickly 
as they can. To stop is to lose more 
men than this. It is very trying on the 
enemy to await your assault. You can 
depend on it, if you do not take the 
German machine gun at once, they will 
bring up others and put them in line 
with it. If at a distance, make a frontal 
attack with hip firing, but don’t hesi- 
tate. 

In taking of machine-gun nests the 
tactics used varies according to the 
terrain. If cover is available, the at- 
tacking from both flanks will be a suc- 
cessful movement. If no cover is avail- 
able, a swift frontal attack must be 
made. The use of Stokes mortars and 
one-pounders is a great assistance when 
available. In the swift advance of the 
infantry over a difficult terrain it is al- 
most impossible for these arms to keep 
close enough to the infantry to give 
assistance at the proper time. Conse- 
quently about the only method of at- 
tack is for the platoon, with the assist- 
ance of the automatic riflemen. V. B. 
grenades are of great assistance, but 
are seldom on hand at the proper time. 
If the same are available, they should 
be used as a covering fire to facilitate 
the advance of the unit attacking the 
nest. 

I have found that tactics in advanc- 
ing upon machine guns varies greatly 
according to the nature of the terrain. 
If cover is afforded, I have found that 
an encircling movement is best. When 


cover was not afforded, a frontal at- 
tack, combining automatic rifle fire and 
movement, was successful, though more 
costly than the other method. Auxil- 
iary infantry arms were used success- 
fully in one place where frontal attack 
was very difficult and attempted once 
unsuccessfully. 

I found that the tactics used in tak- 
ing a machine-gun nest varies according 
to the terrain. 1 am of the opinion 
that the enveloping and taking the nests 
from the flank is the most successful, 
providing that cover is obtainable. If 
no cover is available, the frontal at- 
tack, combining automatic fire and 
movement, is the best. In a frontal at- 
tack V. B. grenades are also very good 
if it is possible to get in range of the 
nest; if not, to support and cover the 
advances of the unit attacking the nest. 

The best method to use in attacking 
machine guns is to work around on the 
flanks, keeping up enough fire in front 
to engage their attention. The flanking 
elements work up till near enough to 
get an accurate fire, using rifles and 
automatic rifles. The rifle grenade 
seems a failure in open warfare, being 
entirely too clumsy and slow. The ele- 
ments in front of the machine can 
advance by rushing, taking pment rece 
of all cover. 

Experience has taught me that no 
set rule can be applied to the taking 
of machine-gun nests. However, the 
general plan of occupying a machine 
gunner’s attention from the front by 
rifle fire, and keeping them down by use 
of rifle grenades while small flanking 
parties are sent out to attack from sides 
and rear, is nearly always applicable in 
various degrees, depending upon the 
terrain. 


D 
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I, FOR REGULAR OFFICERS 


Study of Employment of Officer's 
Time.—It is known in the Office of the 
Chief of Infantry that many Infantry 
Officers on duty with troops, have so 
many duties assigned to them, due to 
shortage of officers, multiplication of 
requirements, etc., that they cannot per- 
form all of their duties efficiently. 

A study is in progress in this office, 
with a view of making suggestions that 
may increase the efficiency of the arm. 
Reports were called for from each regi- 
ment, through the Corps Area Com- 
manders, of a Major of Infantry com- 
manding a battalion, a Captain of In- 
fantry commanding a company, and a 
Lieutenant of Infantry not in command 
of a company, the report to be a record 
in detail of the duties performed by the 
officer during a period of ten days. The 
report also includes whether or not the 
duties performed by the officer were un- 
usual. The study of these reports may 
affect a future saving of labor and time 
among Infantry Officers. 

The Infantry Team.—Competitors 
for the “tryout” for the Infantry Team 
have assembled at Fort Niagara, and 
preliminary work commenced on July 
11. Most of the equipment has also 
arrived at the place of the tryout. The 
equipment is probably the most complete 
that was ever issued, and this is due to 
the very earnest cooperation of the Ord- 
nance Department, who have made every 
effort to supply the equipment and other 
supplies, exactly as they were desired. 
Most remarkable results are being ob- 
tained with the National Match ammuni- 
tion now furnished by the Ordnance De- 
partment and it may be expected that 


some previous records in the National 
Matches will be broken because of the 
excellent quality of the ammunition. 

The Porto Rican Regiment (65th In- 
fantry) unfortunately will not be rep- 
resented at the National Competition 
this year. This is due to the reorgani- 
zation of the regiment and does not 
mean that they have not a team of ex- 
cellent shots to enter. 

The Philippine Team, and some indi- 
vidual for the “tryout,” 
both from the Philippines and Hawaii, 
will arrive in the United States in time 
for the matches. 

Standards of Proficiency —Among 
other matters, this office is working on 
standards of proficiency for Infantry. 
The problem may be visualized as fol- 
lows : 


competitors 


(a) “Minimum Personnel Specifica- 
tions” which will be a statement of the 
minimum abilities and attributes needed 
by each type of soldier mentioned in 
the tables of organization. These should 
be in terms of what the soldier must be 
able to demonstrate and do rather than 
in terms of what the soldier must be able 
to describe and explain. 

(b) Supplementary to the Minimum 
Personnel Specifications, there should be 
prepared : 

An Analysis of each element of the 
Personnel specifications into its essen- 


tial simple factors or unit operations. 
A set of Standards of Proficiency 
consisting of 


standardized objective 
tests designed to determine when the re- 
quired abilities have been developed. 

An instructor’s guide which summar- 
izes the best training practice to achieve 
the standards set. 


. 
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A table showing the time to train 
average men to the standards. 

(c) The “Trade Specifications and 
Index”’ as prepared by the Trade Test 
Division of the Committee on Classifica- 
tion of Personnel in the Army, must 
be revised. 

This problem will probably take some 
years to solve completely and the as- 
sistance of the Infantry at large will be 
required in its solution. 

Machine Gun Panoramic Sight, M. 
1918.—About a year ago, the Infantry 
Board undertook the test of the ma- 
chine gun panoramic sight, Model 1918. 
The report of test prepared in the De- 
partment of Experiment, Infantry 
School, Camp Benning, Ga., was an ex- 
cellent one, thorough, and exhaustive. 

Recommendations have been favor- 
ably considered by the Chief of Ord- 
nance, who is having drawings prepared 
for three new designs, incorporating all 
the changes recommended. 

The Chief of Infantry has compli- 
mented the Infantry Board and the De- 
partment of Experiment for the scope 
and thoroughness of the test. It is 
hoped that this test will result in the 
adoption of an improved machine gun 
panoramic sight, which will meet every 
service requirement. 

Army Musical School—The Army 
Music School was reorganized in March, 
1921. Regulations provide for a per- 
manent school detachment, a band of 
thirty-six pieces, a class of one hundred 
and fifty bandsmen, a class of ten solo- 
ists, and a class of twenty probationary 
and thirty band-leader students. Pro- 
bationary students who prove that they 
possess the necessary qualifications will 
be eligible for the Bandleader’s Course. 

The subjects taught at the school are 
instrumental training on all band instru- 


ments, theory of music, ear training, ar- 
ranging and transposition, conducting, 
pedagogy, composition, history of music, 
band administration, and general edu- 
cational subjects. 

The School is located at Governor’s 
Island, N. Y., ten minutes ride from the 
City of New York. The many advan- 
tages offered by New York City make 
Governor’s Island the most desirable of 
stations, especially so to the students of 
music, as New York is the musical cen- 
ter of the United States. Thus stu- 
dents have the opportunity to hear the 
best of operas, symphony concerts, band 
concerts, and recitals. 

The Army Music School is also af- 
filiated with the Institute of Musical Art 
of the City of New York, which is rec- 
ognized as one of the leading musical 
schools of the United States. Through 
the kindness of Dr. Damrosch, the Di- 
rector of the Institution of Musical Art, 
fifteen scholarships a year are granted 
to the Army Music School, thus assur- 
ing students instruction under such fa- 
mous musicians as Dr. Percy Goetschius 
and Franklin W. Robinson; orchestral 
and choral experience under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Damrosch; and the associa- 
tion of student life at the Institute. 

The advantage of a first class musical 
education is obvious. Two hundred va- 
cancies exist in this school at the pres- 
ent time. Probation students should 
make application to their Commanding 
Officers to take the preliminary exami- 
nation. Those desiring to take band, 


bandsmen or soloists courses, should 
make application through channels to 
the Adjutant General of the Army for 
assignment to the Army Music School. 
Candidates will be assigned to courses 
according to their demonstrated ability. 
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FOR OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS Inspection of R. O. T. C. Camps.—At 
the present time, the officers in charge 


of the ROTC subsection of 


Memorandum of Information.—The 
Memorandum of Information conc rn- 
ing the Officers’ Reserve Corps is un- 
der extensive revision, and the informa- 


this office 
are absent on a tour of inspection, which 
will include all the ROTC Camps now 
tion contained in this memorandum has _ being held. 
not yet been released. 

Enlistment in Enlisted Reserve Corps. 
—The War Department has authorized 
the enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps of qualified candidates for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army who 
have passed a satisfactory preliminary 
examination. 


All reports so far received from the 
that the 
ceived is of a high order, that the gen 


camps indicate training re 
eral atmosphere is excellent, and that 
the administration is efficiently handled. 

The inspections now in progress will 
also include those places where the great 
est need of additional personnel at edu- 
cational institutions exists, 


This step was taken in 
order to make eligible desirable candi- 
dates who could not meet the require- 
ments for appointment in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 


and will fa- 
cilitate the proper assignment of the of- 
ficers who may 
ROTC detail. 
In spite of the lack of funds the 
ROTC can look forward to a prosper- 


become available for 
Any further informa- 
tion desired may be obtained from the 


Corps Area Commander. 


Officers’ Reserve Corps Strength, June 30, 1921 


By Branch and Grade 
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ous year. The personnel is in good con- 
dition, enthusiastic about the progress 
made, and the morale is exceptionally 
high. 

The individual student at the camp is 
finding that he is receiving much needed 
training, and in addition is situated in a 
pleasant location, comfortably housed, 
with sufficient time for recreation. 

Ill. FOR ALL OFFICERS 
Extracts From Infantry Board Digest 
for June 

The following are extracts from the 
activities of the Infantry Board for the 
month of June, and contains brief state- 
ments of subjects under investigation or 
test by the Board, which are considered 
of pertinent interest to the Infantry. 
Written communications from the Serv- 
ice which contain suggestions for the 
Infantry Board are invited, and should 
be addressed to the Chief of Infantry. 

ARMS AND EQUIPMENT 

Adapter for Firing Blank Ammun- 
tion in Machine Guns.—A device which 
will provide for the escape of gases and 
unburned portions of wax bullets was 
designed by Captain Fred S. Byerly, In- 
fantry, to enable blank ammunition to 
be fired in the Browning Machine Gun. 
This device was submitted as an im- 
provement over the present issue 
adapter. 

In considering the subject, the Board 
reached the conclusion that the present 
adapter was unsatisfactory with blank 
ammunition containing wooden or wax 
bullets and further that it functioned 
fairly well with 1909 blank ammunition 
due to the smallness of the powder 
charge. No difficulty was encountered 
in the use of the modified 1909 blank 
ammunition (with increased charge) 
with the present issue adapter. The 
Board therefore requested information 


from the Office, Chief of Infantry, 
which was answered as follows: 

(a) The blank ammunition model of 
1906 with wax paper bullets is obso- 
lete and will no longer be issued to ma- 
chine gun and automatic rifle units. 
The blank ammunition having wooden 
bullets was manufactured on an experi- 
mental order and was never an article 
of issue. 

(b) About one-third of the supply of 
the blank ammunition, Model of 1909, 
on hand has the neck of the cartridge 
slightly crimped in order to facilitate 
feeding into ammunition belts for ma- 
chine guns and for feeding into the gun. 
This is especially adapted for use with 
machine guns and automatic rifles with 
blank ammunition attachments. 

(c) The blank ammunition attach- 
ments on hand at Camp Benning were 
manufactured and given at a rate of fire 
with the Browning Machine Gun and 
Browning Automatic Rifle approxi- 
mately the same as when fired with ball 
ammunition. Due to an error in manu- 
facture, one of the critical dimensions 
was given too wide a tolerance and this 
causes the reduced rate of fire which 
has been attributed to the powder 
charge. 

(d) The future blank ammunition, 
model of 1909, will be manufactured 
with the neck slightly crimped and a no- 
tation marked on the carton, “For serv- 
ice rifles, models 1903 and 1917. Au- 
tomatic Rifle with muzzle attachment 
and Machine Gun with muzzle attach- 
ment.” 

+ . * . * 


Company Distinguishing Flags—A 
model of a proposed company distin- 
guishing flag was displayed to the Board 
in connection with instructions of the 
Chief of Infantry on this subject. A 





é 
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general discussion of the suitability of 
the model as well as any other type of 
flag to be used for this purpose followed. 
Such questions as the purpose of such 
a flag, the dimensions, the type of staff 
with length desired, the various head- 
quarters to be furnished with a distin- 
guishing flag, the desirability of utilizing 
the distinguishing flag for all signal pur- 
poses, for a rallying flag,etc., were raised. 
The recommendations of the Department 
of Military Art, Infantry School, which 
included an improved type of the pro- 
posed model, were presented. 

The subject is still under considera- 
tion by the Board, and will result in 
recommendations as to the desirability 
of a company or other distinguishing 
flag and, if desired, the type of flag to 
be adopted as well as the advisability 
of one type of flag for issue for all pur- 
poses within the Infantry Brigade. 


* * * * * 


New Mark III Ruptured Cartridge 
Extractor —The test of the New Mark 
III Ruptured Cartridge Extractor was 
conducted by the Department of Ex- 
periment, The purpose of the test was 
to determine the practical value of the 
New Mark III ruptured cartridge ex- 
tractor for the Browning Machine Gun 
modified in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Infantry Board, which 


resulted from a previous test of the orig- 
inal Mark III Extractor. Both extrac- 
tors tested are identical with one excep- 
tion. The New Mark III has a handle 
.28 inch in diameter. The New Mark 
III, Modified, has a handle .4 inch in 
diameter. 
* * + . * 

INFANTRY TRAINING AND TACTICS 

Discontinuance of “Wig-Wag” Sig- 
nalling.—The Infantry Board has under 
consideration the subject of discontinu- 
ance of “Wig-Wag” signalling, which 
was initiated by a communication from 
the Commanding General, 2nd Division. 
The importance of radio telegraphy and 
telephony is obvious, and instruction in 
flag signalling should be continued until 
the radio system is perfected. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Tests of Raincoats——The program of 
test of a number of models of raincoats, 
ponchos, unionalls, etc., prepared by the 
Department of Experiment, was ap 
proved by the Infantry Board. The 
program contemplated will extend over 
a period of six months and will include 
the subjection of the models to various 
climatic, weather and service conditions. 
Certain of the models will be sent to 
Camp Lewis, Wash., Camp Travis, 
Texas, and to the Panama Canal Zone 
for trial and report. 


D 





Napoleon's Maxims of War 
With Notes Based on the Civil War 
By Capt. James D. Basey, U. S. Army, Retired 
(Continued ) 


MAXIM XXIV 


Never lose sight of this maxim, that 
you should establish your cantonments at 
the most distant and best protected point 
from the enemy, especially where a sur- 
prise is possible. By this means, you 
will nave time to unite all your forces 
before he can attack you. 

NOTE 

During the early part of July, 1861, 
the rival forces were placed as follows: 
Patterson with 18,000 was facing J. E. 
Johnston with 12,000 at Winchester, 
Beauregard had about 20,000 Confeder- 
ates near Leesburg and McDowell had 
assembled an army of about 35,000 in 
the vicinity of Washington. Mc- 
Dowell’s plan was simple. While Pat- 
terson kept Johnston busily engaged in 
the valley, he planned to march against 

Jeauregard where, due to his superior- 
ity in numbers, he felt sure of winning. 
The Confederates, on the other hand, 
intended to reinforce their main army 
from the valley, before McDowell 
would be able to comprehend the situa- 
tion. On July 16, the Union com- 
mander set his army in motion against 
Beauregard, who was now in position 
behind Bull Run, near Manassas. On 
the 17th, unknown to McDowell, John- 
ston started to move via the Manassas 
Gap Railway to reinforce Beauregard. 
The Union commander attacked on the 
18th and, by means of a wide turning 
movement via Sudley Springs against 
the Confederate left, was soon in a fair 
way to win the battle. At the psycho- 
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logical moment, however, the army of 
the valley arrived, entered into the bat- 
tle with great enthusiasm and was in- 
strumental in driving the Federals in 
disorder from the field. Patterson had 
failed to play his part in withholding 
Johnston, and McDowell had failed to 
provide against the possibility of Con- 
federate reinforcements from the valley. 
MAXIM XXV 


When two armies are in order of bat- 
tle, and one has to retire over a bridge, 
while the other has the circumference of 
the circle open, all the advantages are in 
favor of the latter. It is then that a 
general should show boldness, strike a 
decided blow, and maneuver upon the 
flank of the enemy. The victory is in 
his hands. 


NOTE 


a. In the early morning of Novem- 
ber 30, 1864, Schofield was hurrying to- 
ward Franklin on the Columbia Turn- 
pike with his army of about 27,000 Fed- 
erals. Several hours behind him was 
Hood with an equal number of Confed- 
erates, bent on forcing a battle and pre- 
venting Schofield’s junction with 
Thomas at Nashville. Franklin is sit- 
uated on the south bank of the Harpeth 
River, where the Nashville road crosses 
and continues on to Nashville. The 
Union advance guard reached the out- 
skirts of Franklin about 4:00 a. m., and 
from then on till the arrival of Hood’s 
army the tired and wornout soldiers 
busied themselves at strengthening their 
position on the low rise of ground to 
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the south of the city, over which the 
Columbia turnpike enters. The 23d 
Corps was placed astraddle the pike, the 
left resting on the river. On the right 
of this corps, the 4th Corps stretched to 
the river. The reserve under Opdycke 
was placed near the pike and two bri- 
gades under Wagner were thrown for- 
ward as skirmishers several hundred 
yards down the road, with orders to fall 
back as soon as the enemy appeared in 
force. While these preparations were 
being made, the trains were hurrying 
through town and across the bridge to 
safety on the other side. About 2:00 
p. m. Hood advanced to the attack with 
Stewart on the right of the road and 
Cheatham on the left. Hood was a 
fighter and he preferred to win his bat- 
tles by heavy frontal attacks rather than 
by wide turning movements. But as he 
advanced, the Union skirmishers out in 
front made a mistake which threatened 
the issue of the battle. Instead of re- 
tiring before Hood, they remained until 
they were forced back by the weight of 
numbers and a mixed mob of Confed- 
erates and Federals came streaming 
across the pike into the Union lines.’ 
Opdycke at once threw his entire re- 
serve into the struggling mass and for 
hours the contest waged back and forth. 
This lasted until after dark and was one 
of the most sanguinary contests of the 
entire war. About 11.00 p. m., Scho- 
field withdrew his army across the river, 
for he did not dare risk an attack on 
his right flank by Hood on the follow- 
ing day. Schofield joined Thomas at 
Nashville on the first of December, and 
Hood, arriving on the following day, 
took up a position facing the town. 
Tactically, Franklin was a drawn bat- 


tle, but strategically it was a Union suc 
cess, for Schofield had carried out his 
purpose—he had reached Nashville. 

b. Under somewhat similar circum- 
stances, Meade lost a wonderful chance 
to defeat the Confederate army follow- 
ing the battle of Gettysburg. On the 
7th of July, Lee arrived at Falling 
Water on the Potomac, only to find that 
his pontoon bridge had been destroyed 
by the Federals. Moreover, the heavy 
rains had raised the river and rendered 
it unfordable. However, his army as- 
sumed a fairly strong position while his 
engineers set to work to construct a new 
On the 10th, Meade was in 
striking distance, but he hesitated and 
delayed. He finally decided to attack on 
the 14th, but on the preceding day the 
bridge had been completed and the 
water had fallen slightly. 


bridge. 


As a result, 
Lee was able to get his entire army 
across to the Virginia shore on that day. 
Meade was 24 hours too late and had 
lost a splendid opportunity to capture 
or destroy the Confederate army. 

c. On May 12, 1864, Johnston began 
to withdraw his army from Dalton, re- 
tiring south in the direction of Resaca. 
Near the latter town he established his 
army in an especially strong position 
with Polk on the left, Hardee in the 
center and Hood on the right. This in- 
trenched line was on a low line of hills 
about 3% miles long, quite similar to 
Meade’s position at Gettysburg, the left 
resting on the Oostanaula River and the 
right drawn back to the Connausaga. 
However, Johnston’s position had a 
serious defect, for he was so situated 
that the Oostanaula River was at his 
back. 

On the 14th, Sherman placed his 
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army facing Johnston, McPherson on 
the right, and Thomas, Cox and Howard 
continuing the line to the left. In the 
afternoon, about 3.00 p. m., Hood at- 
tacked on his front without achieving 
results. On this same day, Sherman 
had ordered Sweeny down the river to 
Lay Bridge with instructions to lay a 
pontoon bridge over which he could 
cross and outflank the Confederate posi- 
tion. This, however, was not accom- 
plished during the day. In the mean- 
while, however, Osterhaus’ division of 
McPherson’s corps managed to make a 
lodgment on the extreme left of the 
enemy line near the town of Resaca, 
where a bridge across the river was 
seized and held by the 21st Missouri, In 
spite of violent attacks by Polk, this 
position was maintained during the rest 
of the day and night. As soon as John- 
ston learned of this, he realized the 
danger of his position and ordered a 
road and pontoon bridge built about a 
mile above town, over which he could 
retreat if necessary. On the 15th, 
Hooker attacked on his front,only to 
be badly repulsed, But Sweeny was 
successful at Lay Bridge and managed 
to get his entire division across the 
river. With his right threatened in this 
manner, Johnston had no choice but to 
retreat. The following morning, the 
Federals found the Confederate trenches 
empty. Johnston had withdrawn his 
army across the river during the night 
without losing a single gun or a single 
wagon. 


MAXIM XXVI 


It is contrary to all true principle to 
make corps, which have no communica- 
tion with each other, act separately 
against a central force whose communi- 
cations are cut off. 


NOTE 


In the early part of May, 1863, 
Grant’s entire army was safe on the east 
bank of the Mississippi below Vicks- 
burg. His force was composed of about 
41,000 men, organized into three corps 
under the command of Sherman, Mc- 
Pherson and McClernand. Pemberton 
was known to have in the neighborhood 
of 35,000 in the district of Vicksburg, 
while there was also a force of about 
10,000 Confederates in the vicinity of 
Jackson. On May 6, Grant set out on 
his overland campaign against Vicks- 
burg; he had no time to lose, so, taking 
along only five days’ rations, he cut loose 
completely from his communications. 
His first object was to prevent the junc- 
tion of the Confederate forces. 

In the meanwhile, however, Johnston 
had warned Pemberton of his danger, 
suggesting a junction of all his troops in 
the State. But Pemberton delayed and, 
as a result, Johnston arrived at Jackson 
on May 9, and assumed command of all 
the Confederate forces in Mississippi. 
He at once divined Grant’s movements 
and ordered Pemberton to move out of 
Vicksburg and attack the Federals in 
the flank or rear. Grant determined to 
attack and crush Johnston at Jackson; 
he therefore sent McPherson toward 
that city. At Raymond, on the 12th, he 
met Gregg with a force which resisted 
the advance so well that Grant dis- 
patched Sherman to his aid. Gregg fell 
back and Jackson was occupied on the 
14th. Leaving Sherman with four 
divisions in front of Jackson, Grant 
moved the rest of his army toward 
Vicksburg. At Champion’s Hill, near 
Edward’s Station, Pemberton with 
23,000 was encountered, drawn up in 
line of battle. With McClernand on the 
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left and McPherson on the right, Grant 
attacked on May 17, routed the enemy 
and drove him in confusion into Vicks- 
burg—and all on five days’ rations. 
This campaign is undoubtedly one of the 
most brilliant of the war. Although the 
method of one central force defeating 
two separated forces is as old as mili- 
tary history, it is not often that we find 
the commander of the single force oper- 
ating without communications. Grant 
unconsciously paid a wonderful tribute 
to the fighting and maneuvering qual- 
ities of his army when he entered on this 
campaign with only five days’ rations 
per man. The tactics he displayed offer 
a powerful refutation to the oft-re- 
peated assertion that Grant was only a 
fighter, never a tactician. He was both, 
and therein lies the pity that he did not 
display more often, especially in the last 
campaign against Lee, the high tactical 
qualities with which he was endowed. 


MAXIM XXVII 


When an army is driven from a first 
position the retreating columns should 
always rally sufficiently in the rear to 
prevent any interruption from the 
enemy. The greatest disaster that can 
happen is when the columns are attacked 
in detail and before their junction. 


NOTE 


During the morning of October 19, 
1864, when Early’s successful attack at 
Cedar Creek had routed the 8th and 19th 
Corps, Sheridan was on the way back 
to his army from Washington. Shortly 
after leaving Winchester, he met a num- 
ber of fugitives on the road and, learn- 
ing the condition of affairs, he hurried 
forward to the front where he arrived 
about 10.30 a. m. He found the situa- 
tion desperate. Two of his corps had 
been put to flight and so far all efforts to 
reorganize them in the vicinity of Mid- 


dletown had failed. However, there was 
one bright spot on the horizon—in spite 
of the contagious character of a retreat, 
the 6th Corps had held its own and had 
not suffered from the effects of the rout 
of the rest of the army. General Gor- 
don, in his memoirs, speaks of pointing 
out to General Early the steady be- 
havior of this corps and requesting per- 
mussion to lead his forces against the 
only portion of the Federals unruffled 
by the character of the attack. But the 
Confederates were too busily engaged in 
pillaging Crook’s camp and Gordon's 
words of wisdom fell upon deaf ears. 
Sheridan at once began to bring order 
At 1.00 p. m., he estab- 
lished a new line about two miles back 


out of chaos. 


of Middletown. He organized his forces 
carefully and systematically, placing the 
undefeated 6th Corps in the center, por- 
tions of his other corps on the right and 
left and his cavalry under Custer on 
both flanks. Sheridan, himself, rode up 
and down the line in full view of the 
Confederates who were massing their 


brigades facing him. Sheridan's en 


thusiasm, bravery and optimism per- 


vaded his entire army and when the 
word for the advance was given at 4.00 
p. m., the Confederates were driven in 
utter confusion from the field—a rout 
which was only equalled by the stampede 
of the 8th and 19th Union Corps in the 
morning. Thus, defeat was changed 
victory—as the result of the 
splendid stand of the 6th Corps and the 
magnificent exertions of Sheridan, that 
incomparable organizer of victory. The 
battle of Fisher’s Hill followed and the 
Confederate strength in the Shenandoah 
Valley practically ceased to exist for 
the rest of the war. 

In most of the campaigns, the defeated 
armies were able to reorganize their 


into 
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forces without further molestation. 
Thus, McDowell at Ist Manassas and 
Pope at 2d Manassas withdrew what 
was left of their forces into the defenses 
of Washington; McClellan was able to 
withdraw in safety to Harrison’s Land- 
ing; Burnside and Hooker both retired 
to Falmouth, and Rosecrans, due to the 
stubborn defense of Thomas, was able 
to drag himself in safety to Chattanooga. 
Among the few instances where an 
army’s effectiveness was practically de- 
stroyed, may be cited Cedar Creek and 
Nashville. Such a thing as a well-or- 
ganized pursuit of a defeated army was 
almost unknown and the exception 
rather than the rule. 


MAXIM XXVIII 

No force should be detached on the 
eve of a battle, because affairs may 
change during the night, either by the 
retreat of the enemy or by the arrival 
of large reenforcements to enable him 
to resume the offensive and counteract 
your previous arrangements. 

NOTE 

a. Longstreet, it will be remembered, 
was sent in September, 1863, to reinforce 
Bragg, who was operating against Rose- 
crans in Tennessee. He arrived with 
most of his corps during the battle of 
Chickamauga, and the great Confederate 
victory on that battlefield was due in 
great part to the well-known fighting 
qualities of Lee’s “old war horse.” 
After the above battle he was not or- 
dered back to Lee, but formed part of 
Bragg’s army besieging Chattanooga. In 
early October, Bragg’s situation was be- 
coming desperate. Sherman and Hooker 
were known to be near at hand march- 
-ing to Thomas’ relief, and Burnside, 
with about 12,000 infantry, was threat- 
ening from the north. Bragg decided 
upon a bold step. Violating the most 


fundamental principle of strategy, he 
ordered Longstreet, on November 3, to 
march with about 20,000 men against 
Burnside. Thus Bragg’s forces were 
reduced to about 40,000 men and the 
way was open for the Union victory of 
Missionary Ridge. Bragg undoubtedly 
figured that Longstreet would be able to 
attack and defeat Burnside, returning in 
time to take part in the battle which was 
bound to occur sooner or later. But the 
Union commander withdrew into the de- 
fenses of Knoxville the night of the 
16th, followed by Longstreet on the 
17th. Longstreet was still besieging 
Knoxville when the great battle of 
Chickamauga took place on November 
23-25. But when he learned that Bragg 
had met with defeat and that a relieving 
force under Sherman was approaching, 
he withdrew on December 4 in the 
direction of Southwest Virginia. Bragg 
had violated one of the fundamental 
laws of war and had nothing to show 
for it but a defeated army. He was 
soon after replaced by Joseph E. John- 
ston and left for Richmond to become 
military advisor to President Davis, of 
whom he was one of the favorites. 

b. May, 1863, found McClellan with 
about 100,000 men facing Lee near 
Richmond. In addition to this force, 
McDowell with 40,000 was at Fred- 
ericksburg, 60 miles away, about to join 
him in what proposed to be a great at- 
tack on the Confederate army of about 
60,000. McDowell was ready to march 
on the 22d of May, but on the 25th half 
of his corps was ordered to the valley 
where Jackson had just whipped Banks 
at Winchester. McClellan. delayed his 
attack, hoping against hope that Mc- 
Dowell would be able to join him in 
time for the offensive. But Lee, in the 
meantime, had not been inactive. He 
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had taken the initiative into his own 
hands. He withdrew Jackson from the 
valley, attacked McClellan’s right flank 
on June 26, and drove his entire army 
to Harrison’s Landing on the James. 
The absence of the Ist Corps had proved 
fatal. 


MAXIM XXIX 


When you have resolved to fight a 
battle, collect your whole force. Dis- 
pense with nothing. A single battalion 
sometimes decides the day. 


NOTE 

a. While Grant was endeavoring to 
cross the Mississippi, Pemberton had 
about 50,000 troops scattered over the 
State of Mississippi. The Union forces 
amounted to about 41,000. Pemberton 
was instructed to collect his forces and 
oppose the enemy when he attempted the 
crossing. But he did not follow out his 
instructions and Grant was able to get 
his entire army safely across the river. 
On May 1 he realized the situation was 
becoming serious and wired again for 
instructions. He was again directed to 
collect all available forces and oppose 
Grant’s march. He collected only about 
25,000 at neglecting ab- 
solutely to make a junction with the 
10,000 troops at Jackson. As a result, 
Grant was able to defeat Johnston at 
Jackson, turn and defeat Pemberton’s 
25,000 at Champion’s Hill, and drive the 
Confederates into Vicksburg. By unit- 
ing under his command only half of the 
Confederate troops in Mississippi, Pem- 


Vicksburg, 


berton had lost the entire campaign. 
“b. From a tactical standpoint, this 
maxim was violated many times during 
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the war. At Chancellorsville, the first, 
second and fifth Corps, totalling 40,000, 
remained idle most of the time, while at 
Sharpsburg only a small part of Porter’s 
corps of 24,000 was engaged. The lat- 
ter case is so typical of McClellan and 
in such contrast to the methods of Lee 
that it merits more than ordinary men- 
tion. By September 16, 1862, Lee with 
about 50,000, was facing McClellan’s 
87,000 across the Antietam creek. Mc- 
Clellan opened the battle by attempting 
to turn Lee’s left, Burnside remaining in 
place on the Union left. Porter, with 
24,000, formed the reserve and was held 
behind the creek at the center. 
Union attack lacked 
division after division attempted to make 
a lodgment in Lee’s lines, but all were 
repulsed. 


But the 


co-ordination - 


On the morning of the 17th, 
McClellan hac his chance. Franklin 
had arrived on the evening before with 
the 6th Corps, eager to take part in the 
battle. Thus, the 
had two fresh corps at his disposal. 
About 10.00 a. m., French’s and Rich- 


ardson’s divisions of the 2d Corps were 


Union commander 


thrown against the enemy at Blocdy 


Lane. These brave troops drove the 
Confederates back across the wheat field 
and sunken road, and for a while Lee’s 
fate hung in the balance. Now was the 
time to throw Porter or Franklin into 
the breach in support of the 2d Corps 
and push the attack home.’ But Mc- 
Clellan was playing safe. He was 
thinking of the future and did not dare 
make use of his reserves. The assault 
was not made and night found the Con- 
federate lines unbroken. It was a typi- 
cal example of McClellan’s refusal to 
grasp the outstretched hand of victory. 
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History of the World Revolution 


The text of this article is taken from a lecture given before the British 
Royal Artillery Institution at Woolwich, England, by Mrs. Arthur Webster, the 
famous English author of “The French Revolution.” 

In her research work Mrs. Webster discovered the fact that the Revolu- 
tionary spirit of the French Revolution was not the spontaneous rising of the 
down-trodden peasantry against the aristocrats—but that it was a real conspiracy 


of world revolution. 


This conspiracy, unaltered in its tenets, is traced from its inception in 1776 


to the present day. 


It has been found that in all revolutionary movements one of the first aims 
of the conspirators is to get at the armed forces of the nation. 

It is, therefore, most important for officers and soldiers to be fully informed 
of the history of the world-wide revolutionary movement that is being undertaken 
under the guise of Bolshevism in Russia and Communism in this country. It 
is our duty to be acquainted with these things in order that we may deal with 
them understandingly when the time comes for us to combat them. 

Mrs. Webster's lecture, as it was delivered, and published in the Journal of 
the Royal Artillery, is here reproduced in full. It is well worth the time of all 


our members to read carefully. 


Y PARTICULAR object in 
M coming before you this after- 

noon is to describe the origin 
of the conspiracy which I believe to be 
at work amongst us—that age-old con- 
spiracy that began at least 150 years 
ago and of which the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789 was the first manifesta- 
tion. 

Before the French Revolution you 
find the two forces, firstly philosophy, 
open and subversive doctrines dissemi- 
nated by such theorists as Rousseau and 
Voltaire, and secondly, German Im- 
perialism, headed by Frederick the 
Great, whose plan was to break the 
Franco-Austrian Alliance which im- 
peded the way of Prussia to power. 
This struggle for power has been the 
policy of Prussia from that day to this. 
Then there are the forces of the secret 
societies, the Martinistes, founded by 
Martinez Paschalis, and the lodges of 
Grand Orient Freemasonry. The lat- 
ter order must not be confounded with 
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the Craft of Masonry of Britain, which 
is in no way revolutionary, but in 
France Masonry had become corrupted, 
and throughout the 18th Century the 
Lodges had been centers of political in- 
trigue. It was Freemasonry that first 
devised the formula which was current 
throughout the whole French Revolu- 
tion, “Liberty and Equality”’—a formula 
which sounds very peaceful, but, when 
you think it out, is seen to be full of 
possibilities for discord. Think of 
those two words, Liberty and Equality, 
and observe where the catch comes in. 
You cannot have complete liberty and 
equality. You can have a system of 
complete liberty where every man is 
free to behave as he pleases, to do what 
he will with his own, to rob or to mur- 
der, which is the law of the jungle, the 
law of the strongest, but there is no 
equality there. Or you can have a sys- 
tem of absolute equality such as we see 
being attempted today in Russia—every- 
one cut down to the same dead level, 
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but there is no liberty there. So, Grand 
Orient Freemasonry, by coupling to- 
gether two words forever incompatible, 
threw into the arena an apple of dis- 
cord over which the world has never 
ceased to quarrel from that day to this, 
and which has throughout divided the 
revolutionary forces into two opposing 
camps. 
THE ILLUMINATI 


But of the secret forces the most 
subversive was Illuminism, the Illumin- 
ism of Bavaria, founded by Dr. Adam 
Weishaupt, described by Louis Blanc 
as the profoundest conspirator who has 
ever existed. It was Weishaupt who 
thought out the great scheme of world 
revolution that we see being carried out 
before us today. For five years Weis- 
haupt thought out his plan, which was 
to destroy civilization. “Civilization,” 
Weishaupt held, with Rousseau, was all 
a mistake. Man should return to a 
state of pure nature, he must learn to 
be self-governing, monarchy and all or- 
dered government should be swept 
away ; private property should be abol- 
ished and inheritance likewise; pa- 
triotism, he declared, “is an antiquated 
prejudice incompatible with universal 
benevolence,” and that too should be 
done away with; marriage and all 
morality also should be destroyed, and, 
above all, every form of religion. 

Weishaupt was clever enough to see 
that he would not induce many people 
to join the order if he admitted them 
to the whole secret, and, therefore, peo- 
ple were told only half or part of his 
plan. Christians were told that Jesus 
of Nazareth was the Grand Master of 
the order and only when they were 
initiated into the higher grades it was 
admitted to them that the order was to 


destroy all religion whatever. The 
method of Weishaupt was, by gaining 
adherents in all classes from kings and 
princes downwards, to get everybody 
to help him to cooperate in his great 
scheme of “a universal revolution that 
should deal the death blow to society.” 

Now, such a project, as far as we 
know, was unprecedented in the history 
of the world. Whether Weishaupt was 
inspired by anyone else we can not 
tell; we only know that such a scheme 
had never been discovered before that 
date of 1776. Moreover, in I!luminism 
it is impossible to see a system of so- 
cial reform; throughout the writings of 
Weishaupt that can be read in the 
original German, we find no sympathy 
expressed with the poor or the suffer- 
ing—nothing but the desire for world 
power, for domination, and the spirit 
of intrigue. Before long, Weishaupt 
realized that Freemasonry would act 
as an admirable mask to his design, 
and about 1781 he effected an Alliance 
with the Grand Orient of France. In 
the following year, 1782, a huge Con- 
gress of the Secret Societies took place 
at Wilhelmsbad and there Weishaupt 
put his great plan of World Revolution 
before them all. Soon after this the 
Government of Bavaria discovered the 
plot, and Illuminism was put down in 
Bavaria, but in Bavaria alone. Already 
it had spread to France. Mirabeau and 
Talleyrand inaugurated a Lodge of the 
Iituminati in Paris, and the Grand 
Orient of France then accepted the 
Code of Weishaupt. By the spring of 
1789, 266 Lodges of the Grand Orient 
had been illuminized, and then the revo- 
lution could break out. 


THE FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION 


We can not fail to detect in the earlier 
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outbreaks of the French Revolution a 
mysterious masonic organization, fam- 
ine engineered, grievances amongst the 
people created and exploited; but the 
revolutionaries were quick to see that 
they could bring about no real disorder 
as long as the troops stood firm. Thus, 
at the first outbreak (an attact directed 
against the house of a papermaker who 
had established a factory where several 
hundred workmen were employed and 
well paid) the troops protected the 
building. The revolutionaries then 
realized that nothing could be done un- 
less they could seduce the troops, and 
every effort was made during the 
months which followed to gain the 
troops over to the side of the revolu- 
tion. This was done by means of wine, 
good cheer and the women who fre- 
quented the part of the town, the Palais 
Royal, where the soldiers collected, and 
who were primed with revolutionary 
doctrines which they whispered into the 
soldiers’ ears. The soldiers were also 
persuaded to enter the Masonic lodges, 
where they were urged not to fire on 
their brothers in time of need. Who 
were those “brothers”? Mainly for- 
eign agitators employed by the revolu- 
tionaries, Italians, brigands of all kinds 
enticed into Paris and paid by them. 
Those were the “brothers” the soldiers 
were asked not to fire upon. 

The revolutionaries were successful 
in winning over a number of the troops, 
and the result was the fearful disorder 
which accompanied the siege of the 
Bastille. During the next three years 
rival intrigues held up the plan of the 
Illuminati, and it was not until 1792 
that the great world revolution of Weis- 
haupt began in earnest. Then with the 
fall of the monarchy each point in the 
program of Weishaupt was carried out 





in turn, the murder of the king, attacks 
upon all morality, attacks upon civiliza- 
tion in every form, the burning of the 
libraries, and the destruction of works 
of art all over France—above all, the 
de-Christianizing of France carried out 
by the desecration of the churches, the 
stamping on the crucifix, and the cast- 
ing of the Bible into the flames. 
Now, who was the leader of this 
movement? A Prussian baron, Ana- 
charsis Clootz, a disciple of Weishaupt, 
the founder of the Illuminati, and, in- 
cidentally, it was Anacharsis Clootz 
who was employed to preach the old 
doctrine of Weishaupt—Z/nternational- 
ism. What did Internationalism mean? 
It meant then what it has meant ever 
since — pro-Germanism; and when 
Anacharsis Clootz came forward and 
proposed that as soon as the French 
Army met the Germans they should 
“throw down their arms and advance 
towards them dancing in a friendly 
manner,” Robespierre, who distrusted 
foreigners, thought it was time to cut 
short the career of Anacharsis Clootz, 
and finally had him guillotined (laugh- 
ter). Robespierre himself was up to 
a certain point an Illuminatus, but he 
was also, in an embryonic way, a So- 
cialist. Robespierre aimed at equality, 
and his animosity was particularly di- 
rected against the Bourgeoisie and the 
Intelligentsia. It is a great mistake to 
think, as many people do today, that 
the French Revolution was only directed 
against the Aristocrats, while in Rus- 
sia it is directed against the Bourgeoisie. 
The last stage of the French Revolu- 
tion, that is to say the Reign of Terror, 
was directed every bit as much against 
the Bourgeoisie and the Intellectuals as 
against Aristocracy. It was war on 


civilization. Robespierre entered whole- 
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heartedly into this scheme, and the 
Reign of Terror was the logical out- 
come of his philosophy as well as of 
Illuminism, for the plan was to ruin all 
the leisured classes and the prosperous 
Bourgeoisie, including the manufactur- 
ers. What was the result? That the 
entire industrial system was thrown out 
of gear, that the republic had on their 
hands thousands of workers in the lux- 
ury trades—as, for example, the silk 
weavers of Lyons—with no means of 
employing them. Paris was filled with 
bands of unemployed—hairdressers, 
valets, engravers, bookbinders—all the 
men and women who had ministered 
to the needs of the leisured classes, and 
for which they could not find employ- 
ment. This situation must always 
arise if you suddenly dislocate the in- 
dustry of any country, because all 
classes are interdependent. The re- 
public was then faced with the fearful 
problem of providing for all these peo- 
ple. What did they do? They decided, 
as we know in the words of Babeuf 
(the Communist), that as there was 
not enough “work of essential utility to 
go round,” they must kill off that por- 
tion of the population for which they 
could not provide, and they calculated 
for this reason that the population of 
France must be reduced from 25,000,- 
000 to 8,000,000 of people. 

The Reign of Terror then was not 
directed only against the aristocracy and 
Bourgeoisie but also mainly against the 
unemployed. In the records of the 
period I find it stated by a Revolutio- 
nary writer (Prudhomme) that during 
that period of the Terror 2,000,000 
people perished both by foreign and 
civil war; that out of this number 
300,000 were actually killed—guil- 
lotined, drowned, or shot—and that out 


of those 300,000 about 3,000 were aris- 
tocrats, the rest being middle and work- 
ing class people. Five hundred children 
were killed in one butchery and 144 lit- 
tle seamstresses who sewed shirts for 
the army were thrown into the river at 
Nantes. Fortunately the revolutionaries 
were unable to carry out their plan to 
the end, and Robespierre himself was 
guillotined. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF BABEUF 


But, after the fall of Robespierre, a 
disciple was found to carry on his So- 
cialistic doctrines and this was Babeuf. 
Now Babeuf was an Illuminatus and it 
was he who first formulated the creed 
of Communism as it is known today. 
Babeuf was a pure Bolshevik, and if 
you read the book by his colleague Buo- 
narotti, who helped him to bring about 
the “Babouviste rising,” you will find 
no difference whatever between the sys- 
tem planned by Babeuf and the one ad- 
vocated by Lenin today. This consisted, 
simply, in taking all property and 
placing it in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, which would employ everybody, 
by means of forced labor, to work for 
the State in return for a dole of food 
and clothing. Babeuf succeeded in get- 
ting a certain number of the troops to 
side with him, but he was careful not 
to tell them what his plan was. “We 
thought it better,” said Buonarotti, “to 
try to tempt the greed of the people by 
telling them they would have every- 
thing for their own property.” They 
did not tell them that everything would 
be placed in the hands of the State, and, 
when Babeuf was arrested by the Gov- 
ernment, the people saw they had been 
deceived and were the first to applaud 
his arrest and his condemnation to the 
guillotine. 
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The idea of world revolution contin- 
ued all through this period, for it was 
Babeuf who said these words which 
sound so terribly prophetic today : “The 
French Revolution is only the forerun- 
ner of another Revolution very much 
greater, very much more solemn, and 
which will be the last.” This idea seems 
to have haunted the imagination of 
every world revolutionary from that day 
to this, the idea of the great cataclysm 
and the final extinction of civilization. 
Meanwhile Illuminism had not confined 
itself to France; it had spread to Eng- 
land and was carried over to Ireland 
where the United Irishmen under 
Wolfe Tone constructed a society iden- 
tically on the lines of that founded by 
Weishaupt. But when Napoleon came 
into power he suppressed Illuminism, 
and for 15 years Europe, distracted 
by International warfare, had peace 
from the fire of Illuminism. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


The early part of the century that 
followed was marked by the Industrial 
Revolution. The grievances of the 
people were no longer mainly agricul- 
tural as in France before the French 
Revolution but largely industrial. There 
had been a great speeding up of in- 
dustry owing to the destruction of feud- 
alism and also to the introduction of 
machinery, so that most of the schemes 
we find formulated at this period deal 
with the difficulties between capital and 
labor. It was thus that this little 
group of theorists arose, called for the 
first time “Socialists” in about 1836. 
St. Simon, Fourier, Leroux, Blanqui, 
Buchez, Louis Blanc, and in England 
a little earlier Robert Owen, who is 
known as “the father of British Social- 
ism.” The aim of all these men was to 


found some system which would super- 
sede what is known as the capitalist 
system, and several tried some scheme 
of his own—the Phalanx, or the Triad, 
or the Communist Settlement, or the 
Working Men’s Association — every 
conceivable plan put before us today 
was tried in the first half of the 19th 
century, and every one failed. The 
only new scheme which answered was 
cooperation, which was instituted in 
England by the Rochdale Weavers, 
who started a cooperative society, but 
it was not Communistic because it did 
not deny the right to private property, 
and for that reason cooperation suc- 
ceeded and has been going on from that 
day to this. Personally I believe that 
social progress consists in cooperation, 
not in communism. (Applause. ) 

At the same time we find the revo- 
lutionary idea developing in a different 
way along the line of anarchy exampled 
by Proudhon. The Communists or 
State Socialists aim principally at equal- 
ity. The Anarchists aim at liberty. 
We see now the rift between the two 
parties. The creed of anarchy is that 
there should be no State at all, while 
the Socialists say the State should be 
supreme, that everything, as we say 
today, should be nationalized. The 
Anarchists say “No, no State control at 
all, absolute liberty, no Government.” 
It must not be supposed that the word 
Anarchist is used here as a term of 
opprobrium ; it was a word applied by 
the Anarchists to themselves ; they said : 
“We are Anarchists; we wish for no 
laws and no Government.” The feud 
between these two revolutionary camps 
is even greater than the feud between 
them and the existing system, for, if 
you come to think it out, each is opposed 
to the other far more than either is op- 
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posed to our system of Constitutional 
Government. The people who say 
“Everything should be ruled by the 
State,” are obviously directly opposed 
to the people who say “No State at all.” 
Our system is the happy mean between 
the two. We say that a man has a 
right to his own wife, his children and 
his home, as long as he does his duty 
by them; the State only intervenes if 
he neglects them. Therefore it will be 
seen how admirably our system meets 
a certain degree of liberty and a certain 
degree of equality since you cannot have 
them both, and it is for this reason that 
there has always been this fierce antag- 
onism between the two camps of the 
Anarchists and the Communists. Proud- 
hon loathed the Communists! “Far 


from me, Communists!” he cried, “your 
presence stinks in my nostrils,” and 
later we find Karl Marx animated by 


the same fierce hatred of Proudhon. 
But it was neither the Communists 
nor the Anarchists who provided the 
great driving force behind the revolu- 
tionary movement—it was the secret 
forces behind them, the continuation of 
Illuminism which appeared again in the 
Tugend Bund, in the Polish Secret So- 
cieties at the time of the 1825 rising in 
Russia, in the Carbonari, and finally 
in the Haute Vente Romaine, the Se- 
cret Society directed specially against 
religion, and conducted identically on 
the lines of the Illuminati. The plan 
of the Haute Vente Romaine was uni- 
versal corruption and the destruction of 
the Christian idea throughout Europe. 
We find, if we read their writings, 
that even the Socialists themselves are 
conscious at this period of some mys- 
terious force at work. Extraordinary 
things happened at that time which no- 
body could explain. The Trade Union 


movement in England, which had orig- 
inated with the mere idea of benefiting 
all the workers, displayed a terrible 
ferocity ; men were not merely boycotted 
for disobeying the orders of their 
leaders but were threatened, murdered, 
their houses were burned down and their 
wives and children turned out of doors 
We find men who lived at that time 
saying, “What is the mysterious tribunal 
behind which orders these crimes?”, 
and everywhere the same feeling was 
abroad, that there was something di 
recting, some secret power that even 
the Socialists themselves could not un 
derstand. These then were the forces 
which brought about the Revolution of 
1848, the second attempt to realize the 
world revolution of Weishaupt 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1848 


The demands of the people at this 
date were perfectly reasonable; they 
asked only for shorter hours of labor, 
for better pay and not to be exploited 
by the middleman, but above all for the 
solution of the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Now there is no more burning 
question than the problem of unemploy- 
ment; there is no question towards 
which we should display greater sympa- 
thy, and the man who devises some plan 
by which unemployment shali be made 
impossible, will be the greatest bene 
factor of the human race who has ever 
lived. Unhappily the Socialists, who had 
formulated all kinds of 
counteracting 


theories for 
unemployment, found 
themselves helpless when brought face 
to face with the crowd who invaded the 
Luxembourg when the Revolution broke 
out. They had promised them the right 
to work, the formula you see today 
painted on the banners of the unem- 
ployed, but when the workmen stood 
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before them, when they were confronted 
by the angry mob saying, “Give us this 
right to work you promised us,” they 
could not give it because no Govern- 
ment can create employment. The only 
way by which employment can be pro- 
vided is by the increase, not by the 
decrease, of civilization, by multiplying 
needs, not by reducing the standard of 
living. The Revolutionary movement, 
therefore, aiming at the destruction of 
civilization, was going the very way to 
work to make things worse than they 
had been before. The cause of the 
workers was lost in 1848 through the 
conduct of the agitators who drove them 
from the path of social reform into 
violence which necessitated repression, 
and 10,000 working men fell in the con- 
flicts which took place on the barricades 
of June. The people were not primarily 
to blame; it was the agitators who put 
them in the wrong, who “queered their 
pitch” all along the line and alarmed 
the country by their incitement to 
violence, and by the aggressive attitude 
they persuaded the workers to assume. 

By 1848 it was shown that Socialism, 
as it had been attempted, was an un- 
workable system. The National Work- 
shops and the Working Men’s Associa- 
tions started by the Socialists had failed. 
Why had they failed? Because the 
workers had no incentive to work on 
equality of pay, because there was no 
competition; and the Communists Set- 
tlements attempted by Cabet and Robert 
Owen had failed for the same reason, 
because they left human nature entirely 
out of the question. You cannot get 
people to work with any enthusiasm if 
you deny the right to private property, 
and so by 1848 Socialism, “Utopian 
Socialism,” as Marx called it, died a 
natural death. 


GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 


It was then that a change came over 
the movement and the new phase began 
in which we are living today. Social- 
ism, a derelict concern, was now taken 
over by a Company. That Company was 
the German-Jewish band of “Social 
Democrats.” Here we see the inaugu- 
ration of the régime under which Russia 
is living today. It was begun by two 
Jews, Karl Marx and Lassalle, and the 
German Engels. Now in no country 
had the Jews been so despised as in 
Germany; and nowhere had they ap- 
peared so great a danger to the State. 
In 1848, when the revolution started 
in Germany, the Jews and Fremasons 
of Germany took a very large part in 
the disorders, and Prussia was clever 
enough to realize that the best thing 
she could do was not to oppress the 
Jews any longer but to get them to 
work for her and to employ them as a 
great subversive force in the German 
Imperial machine. It is evident that at 
that date some pact was formed between 
German Imperialism and the Jews of 
Germany. The man who was mainly 
instrumental in inaugurating German- 
Jewish Socialism was Karl Marx, a 
Jew born at Treves, whose original 
name was Mordecai. Marx had been 
exiled from Germany for belonging to 
a Secret Society, but Prussia realized 
the use that might be made of him to 
spread sedition in those countries which 
she wished to destroy. Marx had con- 
structed the system which is known 
today as Marxian Socialism, and it is 
of the utmost importance for every- 
one to understand today what this sys- 
tem is and how it originated, for it 
is on this that Bolshevism is founded. 
Bolshevism is simply Marxism. Marx 
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is the deity presiding over the ruins 
of Russia. Now, to begin with, Marx 
originated nothing. He found every- 
thing that his system contains in the 
British Museum. His Communism 
was that of Babeuf, his theory of wage 
slavery was current during the French 
Revolution, his idea of the class war 
had originated with Weishaupt, his 
theory that labor produces all wealth 
had been formulated by Robert Owen 
and the Chartists, his theory of surplus 
value had also been proclaimed by the 
Chartists. Marx thought out nothing; 
he simply welded all these things to- 
gether into one subversive whole. 
Marx’s system, which will be found con- 
tained in his Communist Manifesto pub- 
lished in 1847, strangely enough con- 
tains all the points of Weishaupt, the 
abolition of property, the abolition of 
inheritance, the abolition of marriage, 
the abolition of all morality, the aboli- 
tion of patriotism and the abolition of 
religion. 

Meanwhile Illuminism had continued 
along the line of anarchy and here we 
find the Russian Bakunin founding a 
Society on the identical lines of the Illu- 
minati, and again formulating as a 
creed the six points of Weishaupt. Can 
it be a mere coincidence that those two 
men, the one a Communist and the other 
an Anarchist, should have brought for- 
ward the original plan of the Illuminati 
for the destruction of civilization? 
Bakunin differed from Marx in his at- 
titude towards religion in this way, that 
whilst Marx was a cold materialist, Ba- 
kunin was a Satanist. Bakunin wor- 
shipped Satan. His favorite toast was, 
“I drink to the destruction of all law 
and order and the unchaining of all evil 
passions.” We find this extraordinary 
vein of Satanism running all through 





the Anarchist movement, and in order 
to bring about revolution Bakunin de- 
clared, “We must increase and multiply 
the evils and the sorrows of the people 
in order to drive them to insurrection 
en masse.” This was the diabolical 
creed of the Anarchists. But beyond 
the society of “The Social Democratic 
Alliance,” founded by Bakunin on the 
lines of Weishaupt, there was a further 
secret society of which I cannot tell 
you the name. Bakunin found out its 
existence through his disciple Netchaieff 
and that it was led by about eight men 
who alone knew the whole secret 


THE INTERNATIONALE 


Meanwhile the working men of Eu- 
rope had begun to realize that if they 
were to depend upon the agitators they 
would never achieve any reforms, and 
it was therefore they who started the 
association known as the “Internation- 
ale’—the “First Internationale”—that 
is to say, the “International Association 
of Working Men.” There was nothing 
revolutionary in the idea of the Inter- 
nationale; the idea of the workers was 
to join hands with their fellow workers 
all over the world and demand better 
conditions of labor. It was not until 
Marx and Bakunin contrived to get 
into the movement that they turned it 
from its original purpose. Marx be- 
trayed the workers, for though it was 
he who had laid down as the funda- 
mental principle of the Internationale 
that the working men should depend 
upon themselves for their emancipation, 
when the working men said, “We want 
to keep our Association to ourselves, 
we do not want all these middle-class 
theorists joining in,” Marx derided them 
and said that this was “a maneuver” 
which must be outwitted. Before long 


182 
he contrived to get himself and his Ger- 
man and Jewish friends into the Asso- 
ciation ; the French working men he de- 
scribed as “the Parisian chatterboxes,” 
and referred scathingly to “the English 
swinehounds amongst the Trade Union- 
ists.” These words can be seen in 
Marx’s correspondence published by a 
Socialist Publisher. 

The Internationale, therefore, through 
Marx and Bakunin, absorbed the ideas 
of Illuminism, and likewise those of the 
other Secret Societies then existing in 
Europe. As a Working Man’s Asso- 
ciation it became a farce. 
the 
I have here a pamph- 


Marx used 
the Internationale in interests of 
pan-Germanism. 
let written by a Socialist, the interpreter 
to the Second Internationale, in which 
he describes in detail all the maneuvers 
of Marx in the cause of Germany; he 
shows how he worked for Bismarck, 
how he tried to paralyze the resistance 
of the French towards Prussia before 
1870, how he admits that he has been 
accused of receiving £10,000 from Bis- 
marck and does not deny it. The Inter- 
nationale was forbidden in Germany. 
Germany would have none of these 
likely to 


weaken the patriotism of her own work- 


Associations which were 
ing men but she favored the cause of 


the Internationale abroad, and so it 
came to pass that when in 1870 revolu- 
tion broke out in Paris the troops were 
once more corrupted and the result was 
the terrible era of the Commune which 

in murder and 
It was the third 
attempt to bring about the world revolu- 
tion of Weishaupt and 20,000 men and 
women of the people fell in the conflict. 
Anarchy, which had ruled in Paris, then 


spread to Russia and to Ireland where 


for two months lived 


pillage and burning. 
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the Irish Republican Brotherhood was 
formed on the lines of the Illuminati. 


SYNDICALISM 

It is at this stage that anarchy as- 
sumes a new form, Syndicalism. Syn- 
much 
today, was the outcome of anarchy. Its 


dicalism, of which we hear so 
ruling theory is that when property and 
government have been taken out of the 
hands in which it is today, it shall not 
be placed in the hands of the State as 
but in the 
hands of different groups of workers— 
that the miners should own the mines 


the Communists suggest, 


and the railwaymen the railways. This 
principle had first been put forward by 
Proudhon, who was described as “the 
father of anarchy.” “Each industry,” 
said Proudhon, “should be as the hive 
is to the bees—the property of the 
workers.” It is definitely anti-State and 
must lead to anarchy for, if successful, 
consider what Syndicalism would mean. 
It would mean the absolute tyranny of 
the key industries of the country; no 
one would have any rights but the 
workers in those industries on which 
we are dependent for the essentials of 
life. The whole country would be ruled 
by the miners, by the food providers, 
by the transport workers and such like 
r rather by their leaders. The rest 
f the population would have no rights 
r liberties whatever. They could be 
perpetually starved out of existence by 
the key industries. The result must be 
anarchy, for there would be no State 
to act as umpire and to say when the 
coal miners were charging too much for 
the coal or the railwaymen too much 
for freight. Without a State you could 
not maintain any fairness or justice in 
industry. But to the Syndicalist the 
political system is not the point; the 
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point is to bring about the day of revolu- 
tion. If you read Syndicalist literature, 
you will find they deal very little with 
their plan for the reconstruction of in- 
dustry; all they speak of is the great 
day of what they call expropriation 
when the people shall be made to rise 
and seize everything by means of the 
general strike. 

The idea of the general strike was 
first proposed in 1868 at a Congress of 
the Internationale at Brussels and be- 
came the policy of the C. G. T.—the 
General Confederation of Labor in 
France—and ever since that date at- 
tempts have been made to bring off this 
fearful cataclysm of which its principal 
advocate, Georges Sorel, the leader of 
the French Syndicalists, declared : “The 
passage from capitalism to socialism will 
be a catastrophe of which the details 
defy description” ; indeed, he goes so far 
as to say, “We must not look beyond it” ; 
all that Sorel and the leading Syndical- 
ists demand is this awful day of destruc- 
tion. 

Therefore, when Mr. Lloyd George 
declared during the railway strike last 
year that they had evidence of an anar- 
chist conspiracy, he was historically ac- 
curate because the general strike is the 
weapon of syndicalism and syndicalism 
is the outcome of anarchy. Nothing 
could come of a general strike—that is 
to say, all industries striking at once— 
but absolute chaos from which the Na- 
tion would perhaps never recover. The 
workers all over the country should be 
told that the idea of the general strike 
is not the outcome of any present emer- 
gency but an old plot formed 52 years 
ago (largely by a French anarchist car- 
penter called Tortelier) in which our 
enlightened working men are asked to 
cooperate. Syndicalism is not Socialism 
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and it is not Bolshevism. Bolshevism 
does not advocate the general strike, al 
though it is willing to make use of it 
But Syndicalism and Socialism, al- 
though as violently opposed to each 
other as anarchy and Communism were 
earlier in the century, are willing to 
work together in one cause, and that is 
the cause of Internationalism, of anti- 
patriotism which has always served the 
cause of pan-Germanism. Syndicalists 
and Communists alike helped Germany 
before the War and helped Germany 
throughtout the War. The troops ir 
Russia were seduced by Socialism and 


by these means Russia was put out of 
the War. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


The Russian Revolution was not the 
result of the Russian Revolutionary 
movement had been mainly 
anarchic, conducted by the group in- 
cluding Bakunin and Netchaieff and the 
Nihilists, later by Kropotkine, and 
which still exists in Russia today. Ter- 
rible as were their methods, these fa- 
natics were really Russian, and the first 
thing the Bolsheviks did when their 
day arrived was to turn their machine 
guns on to the Anarchists and blow 
them up to Heaven. The Social Revo 
lutionaries were also Russian in their 
sympathies, representing the peasants 
rather than the industrial workers of 
Russia, and as Lenin and Trotsky them- 
selves admit, they were the most power- 
ful party during the first stages of the 
Bolshevik Revolution. Trotsky boasts 
of the way the Bolsheviks managed to 
establish their domination over the great 
majority of the Social Revolutionaries 
and the Mensheviks. Now the Bolshe- 
viks were the outcome of two factions 
that existed from 1905 onwards—the 


which 
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Russian Social Democratic Party, fol- 
lowers of Karl Marx and the Jewish 
Bund. Bolshevism in Russia is, there- 
fore, German and Jewish. This is bring- 
ing no accusation against the Jewish 
race; it is merely stating a fact, for just 
as Anarchy is Russian, just as Syndical- 
ism is French in its origin, so Bolshe- 
vism is German-Jewish in its origin. 
The Marxian faction was described by 
Bakunin in his day as “the German- 
Jew Company,” or “the Red Bureau- 
cracy” and nothing could better describe 
the faction which is now ruling Russia. 
Bolshevism, therefore, is largely Jewish, 
and we cannot wonder that to many 
people the whole world revolution seems 
to be a Jewish conspiracy. I have 
heard our officers returning home from 
Russia saying, “I am convinced that the 
whole of this movement is a Jewish 
plot to destroy Christianity,” and in all 
countries we see Jews playing a leading 
part, in our own country we see them 
inciting to violence, we see them as in- 
terrupters at patriotic meetings and fill- 
ing the Albert Hall at the Red Flag 
Meetings. But, personally, I do not 
think that we can call it entirely a 
Jewish conspiracy, for it is also largely 
German. I have shown how in its 
origin Internationalism was German. 
One can follow the whole plot from the 
German Weishaupt, through the Ger- 
man Clootz and through German Social 
Democracy encouraged by Bismarck, by 
German Imperialism. Nor must we for- 
get that it was the German General 
Staff that sent Lenin and his colleagues 
to Russia in a sealed train and the 
Germans have helped the Bolshevist 
Government. German Officers had led 
the armies of the Bolshevists against 
General Wrangel and I do not doubt 
that the whole movement today is being 





worked by the continuation of the Ger- 
man Secret Society of the Illuminati 
which we know was reorganized in 
1880. Illuminism is not a dead and 
gone thing, it is an actual living force 
in the world today, and I believe it is 
this sect which is ruling Russia and 
that Lenin may be merely the agent 
of this mysterious power. Lenin has 
been described as an idealist. I do not 
ask anyone to believe what is said of 
Lenin by travelers who have returned 
from Russia and are more or less prej- 
udiced one way or the other. I ask 
everyone who would know what Lenin 
is to study his own writings, and I will 
defy anybody, after reading them, to de- 
scribe Lenin as an idealist. What are 
the ideals of Bolshevism? I have here 
several Bolshevist pamphlets and you 
can see for yourselves what the ideals 
of Bolshevism are as expressed by the 
Bolsheviks themselves. Here is “The 
Russian Code of Labor Laws,” for ex- 
ample, published by authority of The 
Russian Information Bureau (a So- 
cialist organization), which tells us of 
compulsory labor for men and women 
alike for eight hours a day, which I am 
told are now raised to 12. Then here is 
“The Program of the World Revolu- 
tion” by Bucharin, the friend of Lenin, 
which tells us that private property is 
to be abolished, that the whole country 
is to be turned into “one vast labor 
Commune,” where in return for forced 
labor of so many hours a day each 
man and woman may receive their dole 
of food and clothing. It tells us also 
of the necessity for the destruction of 
religion, for religion, it tells us, is opium 
to the people. Or we can read this pam- 
phlet by a friend of Lenin, Madame 
Kolontay, which tells us of the necessity 
of breaking up the family entirely, that 





a man shall no longer own his wife or 
his children and that every woman shall 
work for the State so many hours a 
day. It is simply the workhouse sys- 
tem—a plan to turn the whole country 
into a gigantic workhouse from which 
there can be no escape. Where the 
“ideals” of Bolshevism are to be found 
in all this, personally I fail to see; all 
that they can lead to is the fundamental 
idea of Illuminism—the destruction of 
civilization, and this is indeed the belief 
of the Bolsheviks. “Everywhere I went 
in Russia,” said the Rev. Courtier-Fors- 
ter on his return from that unhappy 
country, “the Bolsheviks told me that 
civilization was all wrong and must be 
done away with, and Mr. Lansbury, re- 
turning from his visit to Lenin, observed 
in the Daily Herald on June 30, 
“We believe that man has been on the 
wrong road ever since the dawn of that 
thing we call civilization.” Therefore, 
the avowed aim of the Bolsheviks is to 
destroy civilization. This is the plot 
which has continued since 1776 on- 
wards and which is now at work in 
England. It is an alien conspiracy. The 
leaders in this country are indoctrinated 
by subtler Continental brains. You will 
notice that nearly all the advocates of 
Bolshevism in this country, to whatever 
class they belong, were on the side of 
the Gernians during the War; they were 
all for pacifism and for letting down 
Germany gently, but now they are out 
for bloody warfare against their fellow 
countrymen. I cannot doubt that these 
men are dupes; indeed, the extraordi- 
nary ignorance that they display in their 
speeches and writings shows they have 
no idea of the issues at stake. The same 
extremist type of leader will talk in 
one breath of nationalizing the railways 
or the mines and in the next breath of 
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giving the mines to the miners, the two 
policies being absolutely opposed to each 
other. They do not know whether they 
are Syndicalists or whether they are 
Socialists or Communists or what. All 
they do know is that they want revolu- 
tion. Why do they want revolution? 
Because they are being pushed from 
behind. They are being prompted. Eng- 
land is the objective against which the 
revolution is now being directed. Why? 
Because England is the greatest strong- 
hold of Christian civilization. I have 
been all over the world, in every con- 
tinent, I have lived for many years 
abroad, and I say that there is no coun- 
try in the world which has so high a 
moral standard as our own, there is no 
country where the weak and the help- 
less are so cared for, there is no country 
where men have so high a sense of 
honor and integrity or where this sense 
of honor and integrity permeates 
throughout every class to the degree 
that it does in England. Therefore, Eng- 
land is the objective of that conspiracy 
which would overthrow Christian civili- 
zation. As long ago as 1870 Marx sent 
this message from London: “England is 
the only country in which a socialist 
revolution can be made. The English 
are incapable of making that revolution ; 
therefore, foreigners must make it for 
them. The point to strike at first is 
Ireland, and in Ireland they are ready 
to begin their work.” That is exactly 
what we see happening before us today 
The movement which is going on in Ire- 
land did not originate with Sinn Fein. 
Sinn Fein is in its origin a National 
and a more or less Religious movement, 
but it is the International Communist 
movement, the movement working be- 
hind Sinn Fein, which is causing the 


violence we hear of today. That move- 
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ment, if it achieves its purpose, will de- 
stroy Sinn Fein with all its national and 
religious aspirations. The art of the 
conspiracy is to use everyone and every- 
thing for its purpose, to work on the 
mind of everyone who has a grievance; 
all discontent is grist to the mill of the 
revolutionaries. They care not what 
they promise; they will promise you 
anything ; they promise all classes every- 
thing they like, but they have no inten- 
tion of giving it to them. Thus during 
the police strike 18 months ago they 
promised the police improvement of pay 
and conditions, whereas we have it in 
Lenin’s own pamphlets that under Bol- 
shevism the police are to be disbanded 
and done away with altogether. Every- 
one would suffer under Bolshevism, 
everyone must suffer in time of revolu- 
tion, for when once the springs of law 
and order are broken no one’s life is 
safe. A king is in no more danger 
than a crossing sweeper. What we are 
confronted with today is not a class 
war; it is an anti-patriotic, anti-moral, 
anti-religious movement. It is a diabol- 
ical movement; it is a movement to 
stamp on everything that is decent, 
everything that is noble. I was at the 
meeting the other day where the 
miners’ wives protested against the 
coal strike and I could not have believed 
that people could have behaved in such 
a way as the alien interrupters in the 
gallery who howled down those brave 
and eloquent working women who had 
come to London to speak their mind. 
And what was the thing which roused 
the wildest howls amongst those aliens? 
Because one of the women speakers at- 
tempted to repeat some verses from a 
soldier’s grave! Those words were met 
with howls of fury from the gallery. 
They could not bear anything fine and 


noble and patriotic. This is not the 
voice of British labor, I said to myself 
that evening, these are the voices of 
the pit. The working men do not want 
their homes broken up; they want to 
call their wives and their children their 
cwn; they do not want religion stamped 
on and all decency of thought and life 
destroyed. It is our duty to tell them 
the truth. Let us put before them 
everywhere what this revolutionary 
movement has brought them up to the 
present. Look at this chart and see 
what it has done. It has brought them 
four terrible revolutions, the first in 
France with a loss of 2,000,000 lives, 
the second in 1848, 10,000 lives ; in 1871 
between 20,000 and 30,000 lives, and 
today there is this fearful revolution in 
Russia which it is said has caused the 
death of 30,000,000 of the Russian 
people. 

What then has this movement brought 
to the workers? Has it brought them 
any reforms? Revolutionaries will tell 
you, “Yes, it has speeded the cause of 
reform.” That is absolutely untrue. 
Each one of these outbreaks has been 
followed not by reforms but by a period 
of reaction, a period that lasted for 
twenty years after the first French Rev- 
olution, for ten years after the second 
and that has thrown back the cause of 
reform all along the line. Meanwhile, 
in spite of such setbacks, real social 
reform has gone forward, and I should 
have liked to have another chart with 
me today to show all that has been done 
for progress and the workers during the 
same period by constitutional govern- 
ment—prison reform, mines acts, fac- 
tory acts, acts as to the employment of 
children in factories—every conceivable 
reform which has been passed during 
the last hundred years. That is what 
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constitutional government has done for 
England. The people can choose be- 
tween the two courses which they will 
take—the revolutionary movement or 
the path of social reform. I say that 
we must put an end to revolution and 
get on with the reforms. This torment 
must cease. We cannot go on eternally 
fighting and struggling, tossed on the 
waves of unrest, and I think it depends 
upon our country more than any other 
to arrest the revolutionary movement. 
Marx once said, “England is the rock 
against which revolutionary waves are 
broken,” and they will always beat in 
vain if we stand firm. The fate not only 
of the country but of the world is very 
largely in the hands of the soldiers of 
Great Britain. Every revolution de- 
pends upon the Army, not simply for 
purposes of repression but because the 
revolutionaries, if they know that the 
Army is loyal, will not attempt violence 
—they have never attempted it until 
they have made sure of winning the 
troops over to their side. The troops 
will not be asked, under any circum- 
stances, to fight labor ; they will be fight- 
ing, if unhappily a fight ever comes, for 
all that labor holds dear. You soldiers 
here realize what you stand for; you 
stand for the honor of women, for the 
happiness of children, for the freedom 
of your country and for Christian civil- 
ization. You are not only the soldiers 
of the king but the defenders of hu- 
manity. 

Sir Joun Lonciey:—Lord Horne, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I have been 
asked to give some idea as to how we 
are to combat this revolutionary 
spirit. That is opening up a very big 
question but I thnk in an assembly 
like we have here this afternoon we 
need only consider the question of 


what we should do, from a military 
point of view, amongst our own troops. 
We shall have taken the first step if 
we realize that there is a danger and 
if we appreciate the fact that there is a 
very widely spread spirit of revolu- 
tion abroad, not so much possibly in 
this country, but throughout the world 
in general. After hearing Mrs. Web 
ster’s lecture this afternoon, I feel per 
fectly certain we could not but entirely 
agree with her and realize the danger 
that there is. Then having realized 
the danger, I think it is next up to us 
to spread the idea of this danger 
amongst those about us and I think 
it is our duty to keep in touch with the 
feelings and the ideas of our soldiers 
Personally I have always felt that it is 
a mistake to hide things and keep them 
in the dark, and if you want to know 
exactly what the ideas are of those 
about you, you had much better go 
and ask them straightaway and have 
a heart-to-heart talk with them. 

We have often in the past, I think, 
been convinced that the good sense 
of the British public is quite sufficient 
to prevent this revolutionary spirit 
spreading. We still think very highly 
of the good sense of the British public, 
and we shall always do so, but we must 
now realize that we cannot trade, or go 
on trading for ever, on the good sense 
of the British public, and it is therefore 
necessary for us to take steps to com 
bat this revolutionary spirit. I[ can 
only roughly indicate what the steps 
are that we should take, I think, in the 
Army. We should do everything we 
can for the good of those about us, 
for their comfort and for their well- 
being. The life of a man in the Army 
has always been made as enjoyable 
and as comfortable for him as possible 
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in the past. I think he has been very 
well looked after while soldiering so 
that when he comes to leave the Army 
he misses very much that feeling of 
somebody caring for him, he misses 
very much the spirit of comradeship, 
and he is thrown on his own resources 
entirely ; so that it seems to me that 
if, in addition to looking after him 
while he is soldiering, we could do a 
little bit more, perhaps, to make things 
easier for him when he leaves, or we 
could induce those who are better able 
to look after him when he becomes a 
civilian again than we who are still 
soldiering ; if we can induce them to 
care for him and look after him a little 
bit more, then, I think, we shall have 
insured not only that he leaves the 
Army a cntented man but that he re- 
mains a contented man after he leaves 
the Army. While he is still in the 
Army let us, as I say, do everything 
we can to ensure that he leaves it with a 
contented mind and that he leaves it 
a better man than he was when he en- 
tered it. We should, therefore, do all 
we can to foster the spirit of loyalty 
that the Army has always been noted 
for. That spirit of loyalty is used in a 


general sense—loyalty to the king and 
loyalty to the country, but what will 
inspire that loyalty undoubtedly is 
esprit de corps. And I think if each 
one of us, whatever position we may 
be in, whether it is a small one or a 
higher one, does all he possibly can to 
keep up that spirit and so foster the 
feeling of loyalty throughout all ranks 
in the Army, we shall do a good deal 
to keep alight the fire of patriotism. 
And without that fire burning brightly 
things must go badly for our Empire. 

I do not think it is necessary for me 
to say anything further; I could only 
go on repeating more or less what | 
have already said, but I feel sure that 
Mrs. Webster’s lecture this afternoon 
has made a deep impression on one 
and all of us. I shall not return thanks 
to Mrs. Webster for her lecture because 
I leave that in better hands who will 
express it better than I can, but I think 
it has been a great privilege for us to 
have heard what she has told us this 
afternoon, and I am sure we shall re- 
member what she has said and we shall 
do our best to act on it and consider 
from today the necessity of anti-revo- 
lutionary propaganda. 


D 


Obligation 
Upon every able-bodied American 
citizen there rests an obligation to keep 
himself fit, and in time of peace pre- 


pare to defend his country in time of 
need.—John J. Pershing. 
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I. EXPLANATORY REMARKS 


EMORANDA covering points 
MW of instruction will be issued 
ss periodically. These 
randa will set forth principles that will 
guide in studies and instruction. The 
instructions embodied in these memo- 
randa must not be accepted as hard 
and fast rules; they are only guiding 
principles. 


memo- 


The application of guiding principles 
is influenced by the peculiarities of each 
situation and by the constant changes 
in the mechanical instruments of war. 
Mechanical, industrial, and sociological 
developments are ever changing factors 
which have new and important in- 
fluences on the application of the prin- 
ciples of the art of war. The efficient 
officer studies and keeps abreast with 
these developments in order to realize 
their influences on the principles of war. 
Therefore, the instructions set forth in 
these memoranda should be accepted 
only as enunciating basic principles to 
be applied in accordance with the special 
conditions of each situation. 

“Master the principles and the details 
of their application will follow nat- 
urally,” is the true guide. 


il OPEN WARFARE SITUATIONS— 
BASIS OF INSTRUCTION 


The basis of instruction at these 
Schools will be open warfare situations. 
The foregoing prescription must be 
thoroughly understood, appreciated, and 
complied with. The basic, vital, and 
greatest number of tactical and supply 
principles find their application in open 
warfare situation. The stabilized situa- 


tions of the Western Front present 
special considerations which teach, only 
in a restricted sense, modifications of 
the open warfare principles. 

In addition to enunciating principles, 
it is the aim of the Schools to develop 
initiative, resourcefulness, and execu- 
tive ability. These qualities are more 
rapidly developed by situations involv 
ing movements, quick independent de- 
cisions, tactical combinations calling for 
initiative, self-reliance, and cooperation, 
all of which bring out the student’s 
resourcefulness. Opportunities for 
such instruction are more often found 
in the open warfare situations. 

III. OPEN WARFARE SITUATIONS AN} 

STABILIZED SITUATIONS—DISTINCTIV! 

CHARACTERISTICS 


An _ erroneous betwee 
open warfare situations and stabilize:! 
situations is often encountered. ‘Thy 
following are the principal characteris 
tics of each: 

(a) Stabilized Situations: 

Opposing forces in close contact for 
a long period on the same front. 

Flanks protected by impassable bar 
riers, 

Extensive ground organization com 
prising a deep zone including several! 
successive positions. 

Predominance of mechanical ap 
pliances in the conduct of the defense 

Possibility and general use of detailed 
plans, based on accurate information, 
and prepared well in advance (even 
rehearsed ). 

Decisive offensives are based on pene- 
trating the defensive zone, with the 
object of forcing the fighting into open 
warfare situations when decisive de 
cisions may be secured. The mechanical 
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appliances, which have their greatest 
usefulness in rupturing the defensive 
zone, lose their importance in the 
subsequent open warfare situations. 

(b) Open Warfare Situations: 

In general conditions contrary to 
those stated in (a) above are found in 
the open warfare situations. Here 
there are found restrictions as to time 
and space; lack of accurate informa- 
tion; little or no organization of the 
ground; and exposed flanks. In such 
situations the greatest dependence is 
placed on the human elements, on rapid 
and decisive decisions, on rapidity of 
movements, on individual initiative and 
determination to win. 

The stabilized situation should be 
accepted merely as an episode of a 
campaign in order to gain time to pre- 
pare for subsequent open warfare situa- 
tions. The conduct of the opposing 
forces should be guided by the above 
principle. The attacker seeks to rupture 
the defensive zone in order to force the 
defender into the more decisive open 
warfare situations. Both sides then 
have the same end in view and both 
resort for the time being to mechanical 
appliances in relatively greater propor- 
tions. However, once the defensive 
zone is ruptured, the human element 
predominates and forces the decision. 
The decisive decision is secured in the 
open warfare situations, which are, 
therefore, the end sought. 

The simplest distinction between open 
warfare and stabilized situations relates 
to time and information. In the former 
situation there is always a confining 
time limit and a lack of information 
which demand on the one hand quick 
decision and action and on the other 
the avoidance of detailed instructions 
which curtail initiative and tactical ag- 


gressiveness. Such conditions are met 
by the higher commander announcing 
definite plans of action and the mission 
of each subordinate commander, and 
then relying on the initiative and train- 
ing of his subordinates ; whereas, in the 
stabilized situations the opposite is 
generally true. The higher commander 
plans in great detail and leaves littl 
to the initiative, etc., of the subordinate. 
The principal instruction at these 
Schools will follow the former method 
and will be based on such campaigns as 
Grant’s, 1864, and the Russo-Japanese 
war. The practical application of the 
methods and lessons of Western Front 
to such campaigns should be the aim of 
the instruction given here. 

In view of the foregoing, one should 
guard against introducing into open 
warfare situations methods which are 
limited in their applications to stabilized 
situations. At various times such in- 
consistence will be pointed out. 

Instruction in the methods peculiar 
to stabilized situations will be kept at 
a minimum. Where such instruction 
is given, an announcement will be made 
to that effect in order to avoid confusion 
of ideas and methods. 


IV. PLANS OF ACTION 


(a) A plan of action, definite and 
concise, is essential to a successful solu- 
tion of every military problem: 

A commander without a definite plan 
of action gropes in the dark and is even- 
tually forced to follow the enemy’s lead. 
This is true in the case of a patrol 
leader as well as that of an army com- 
mander and cover all tactical and 
supply situations. However, this defect 
has been encountered at times—leader 
starting off on an undertaking with- 
out a definite object and plan in mind 
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other than to start. The importance of 
this point must be emphasized during 
the course of instruction. Every solu- 
tion of a problem which does not clearly 
indicate the formulation and acceptance 
of a definite plan of action by the solver 
must be rejected. 

It must be impressed on the student 
that success depends to a great extent 
on the adoption of and adherence to 
sound and definite “clean-cut” plans of 
action, and that his capabilities as a 
commander are best judged by his 
ability along such lines. 

(b) A plan of action should be 
based on accomplishing a clearly defined 
purpose and should include a scheme of 
maneuver by which this is to be effected: 

It is not difficult to determine the 
object or purpose of a plan. The build- 
ing up of a sound scheme of maneuver 
to accomplish the predetermined pur- 
pose calls for the real qualities of a 
commander. It is to this phase of train- 
ing that special attention should be 
given. Having determined the pur- 
pose or mission in a given situation, the 
student should be trained to analyze 
carefully the existing conditions with 
the object of adopting a sound scheme 
of maneuver. 

(c) Basis of Scheme of Maneuver—- 
Decisive Element: 

The more closely one studies the ac- 
tual conditions of various battles the 
more it is realized that there was always 
present a decisive element which greatly 
influenced success. 

In general, the decisive element has 
been found to be of three general classes 
or a combination thereof, i.e. : 


(1) A terrain feature. 

(2) Initial direction given to the 
battle. 

(3) Employment of reserves. 


In most cases the decisive element 
might have been or was foreseen. There 
are only a few cases where the trend 
of battle developed decisive elements 
which should not have been expected 
From historical study and experience 
it may be concluded that every fight 
(large or small) has been based on a 
decisive element. If this element has 
not been evident before battle then the 
more aggressive commander has pro 
duced it by his scheme of maneuver. 

The decisive element should be the 
basis of the scheme of maneuver. The 
latter should be framed and executed 
to gain the advantages inherent in the 
decisive element. It is therefore essen- 
tial that every situation be analyzed 
with the object of first determining the 
decisive element, and second of adopt- 
ing a scheme of maneuver to gain its 
advantages. The student should be 
trained to approach every problem with 
the conviction that a decisive element 
exists therein and that he must deter- 
mine the same before he can frame a 
sound scheme of maneuver. 

Dwelling on this point is due to a 
procedure frequently observed in the 
World War. Having been assigned a 
lane or zone of attack, some command 
ers limited the maneuver of their com- 
mands to a mere driving straight ahead 
within the prescribed lane; whereas, an 
analysis of the situation would have dis- 
closed within each prescribed lane de- 
cisive elements upon which hung suc- 
cess or failure. If the scheme of 
maneuver had been based on these de- 
cisive elements instead of a drive 
straight to the front, greater success 
and fewer losses would have resulted 

(d) Scheme of Maneuver—Elemen- 
tary Factors: 

The elementary factors in a scheme 
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of maneuver are surprise, fire, move- 
ment, direction, concentration of avail- 
able fire and shock power, and tactical 
initiative. These factors should all be 
combined in a coordinated effort to mas- 
ter the decisive elements heretofore dis- 
cussed. There is a propensity to base 
schemes of maneuver solely on sur- 
prise, movements, and direction ; where- 
as, success is more certain when the 
factors of fire, concentrations, and ini- 
tiative are combined with the above. 

Our textbooks discuss the above 
factors sufficiently (see General Discus- 
sion of the Offensive T. P.), except 
tactical initiative, which is discussed 
later in this memorandum. 

(e) Conclusions on Plans of Action: 

To bring before the student the points 
indicated in the above paragraphs and 
to show the reason and necessity there- 
for, should be the aim of the instruction 
given at these Schools. In reviewing 
and testing solutions of offensive and 
defensive problems their value should 
be determined by the following points: 


1. Is there a definite plan of action? 

2. Is the plan of action based on ac- 
complishing a clearly defined purpose? 

3. Does the plan include a definite 
scheme of maneuver? 

4. Has the solver so analyzed the 
situation as to determine the decisive 
elements, and has he based his scheme 
of maneuver on these elements? 

5. Does the scheme of maneuver in- 
clude the combined employment of sur- 
prise, fire, movement, direction, con- 
centration of available fire and shock 
power, and tactical initiative? 


TACTICAL RESOURCEFULNESS, INITIATIVE, 
AGGRESSIVENESS, AND TENACITY OF 
PURPOSE 


The importance of the characteristics 
stated above is so evident that discussion 


may be limited to two phases, i.e., train- 
ing for and employment thereof. 

During the stabilized situations of 
the Western Front great development 
was made in mechanical appliances for 
war. This expansion was so great as 
to overshadow and even at times pre- 
clude the necessary initiative, resource- 
fulness, etc., on the part of the human 
element. In fact, a close study of some 
battles on the Western Front shows 
that the employment of mechanical ap- 
pliances and methods were permitted 
to replace true leadership. The result 
was failure with serious losses. In some 
phases of this fighting, commanders are 
found going so far as to treat the hu- 
man element as a machine to conform 
in a set fashion to the rigid functioning 
of the mechanical appliances developed 
in the war; whereas, a close study of 
the successful battles of 1914 and 1918 
shows that the human element predom- 
inated in its true light, i.e., battle lead- 
ership and individual initiative, and that 
the mechanical appliances were subordi- 
nated to its needs and methods. It is, 
therefore, essential that this lesson be 
well appreciated and form the basis of 
instruction here. The necessity for and 
the true réle of the mechanical appli- 
ances must be recognized. Their great- 
est employment is in the stabilized sit- 
uation, with the object of paving the 
way for a rupture of the defensive zone 
when the human element forces the de- 
cisive decision. 

Tactical resourcefulness, initiative, 
aggressiveness, and tenacity of purpose 
are developed in a general way by broad- 
ening the scope of the student’s instruc- 
tion ; and, in war, by assignment of mis- 
sions for accomplishment in preference 
to dictating methods and details. 

The broadening of the scope of in- 
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German General Staff Picture Furnished by Lt. Col. J. C. Wise 


A GERMAN P. C. IN THE TRENCHES. A TYPICAL TRENCH SCENE. THEY LIVED ABOUT THE 
SAME AS WE DID. 


























German General Staff Picture Furnished by Lt. Col. J. C. Wise 


THE FORTUNES OF WAR. WHAT HAPPENED TO A GERMAN BATTERY THAT GOT IN THE 
WAY OF A BRITISH BOMBARDO 
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THE CROWN PRINCE DUGOUT AT MONTFAUCON 
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THE RHINE AT COBLENZ. EHRINBREITSTEIN IN THE DISTANCE 
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German General Staff Picture. Furnished by Lieut. Col. J. C. Wise 


GERMAN INFANTRY ON THE “HIKE."" THEY HAD NOTHING ON THE AMERICAN DOUGHBOY 
WITH RESPECT TO EQUIPMENT. 


THE RCUMANIAN CUP 
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struction is best accomplished by teach- 
ing the subordinate the rdle of his su- 
perior commander as well as that of 
all arms. Once the subordinate learns 
to look at tactical situations from the 
viewpoint of his superior and that of 
the other arms, tactical team play is 
assured and there will result self-confi- 
dence and a great development of ini- 
tiative, resourcefulness, etc.—all di- 
rected with a definite end in view. “If 
the subordinate lacks the perspective 
indicated, he will grope in the dark, 
hesitate, and even avoid opportunities 
to take responsibility. The subordi- 
nate’s conception of the superior’s tac- 
tical desires should be so sound as to 
insure self-confidence in all actions 
taken. The existence of these condi- 
tions prompts initiative, driving ahead, 
and a quick grasp of the steps required 
to meet critical situations on the battle- 
field. 

Conversely to the foregoing, the 
superior must have such confidence in 
his subordinate that he will not limit the 
latter’s initiative, etc., more than is ab- 
solutely necessary. In other words, the 
superior, instead of prescribing how 
the subordinate will accomplish a task, 
simply points out the main purposes or 
mission and the subordinate’s part 
therein, permitting the latter to work 
out his own methods and means of ac- 
complishment. 

With the ever changing conditions 
of open warfare situations, the fore- 
going system is essential for success. 
In such situations the decisive elements 
mentioned under plans of action are 
associated with fleeting tactical oppor- 
tunities which the subordinates must 
be taught to grasp without hesitation 
and in full confidence. While the de- 
cisive elements in open warfare situa- 


tions may be foreseen, the tactical op- 
portunities are less apparent than in 
stabilized situations. In the latter case 
the superior may consequently prescribe 
the conduct of subordinate units in a 
detailed manner—extremely dangerous, 
however, in the open warfare situa- 
tions. 


With the foregoing in mind the 


policy of the Schools in the premises 
will be as follows: 

Every opportunity will be grasped to 
cultivate and develop in the student 
tactical initiative, resourcefulness, ag- 
gressiveness, and tenacity of purpose. 
The methods to be employed to insure 
the foregoing will include, in addition 
to emphasis in lectures and conferences, 
the following: 


The discussion and solution of every 
problem will be based on a sound con- 
ception of what the superior’s plan 
of action contemplates. 

Plans of action and orders will tres 
pass on the subordinate’s initiative, etc., 
only in cases where some special condi 
tions warrant the same. The burden 
of proof rests with the party framing 
the plan and order. 

Trespassing on the subordinate’s 
initiative, etc., includes any directions 
which limit his functions of command, 
such as: prescribing formations, num- 
ber of units to be employed in ‘initial 
deployment, flank protection, exact loca- 
tion of guns and observation stations, 
location of subordinate’s reserves, 
method of employment of machine guns, 
accompanying guns, etc. The foregoing 
and many other infringements of com- 
mand are authorized only in special 
cases, and then the burden of proof 
rests on the party responsible. 

Succinctly, the policy of the Schools 
may be expressed as follows: 
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The superior’s instructions to subor- 
dinates should include, in general: 


(a) Statement of the situation. 

(6) The plan of action, indicating 
the purpose thereof and the scheme 
of maneuver by which it is to be ac- 
complished. 

(c) The mission of and part each 
subordinate command is to play in the 
plan and scheme of maneuver. 

(d) Any limitations, such as zone 
of advance and special actions to be 
taken by subordinates. 

(e) The scheme and method by 
which all arms are to be combined to 
secure coordinated action and necessary 
tactical team play. 


With the foregoing prescribed, the 
subordinate should be permitted to work 
out his own solution for his part of 
the plan and scheme of maneuver. In 
doing this he should always have in 
mind not only his superior’s plan of 
action and scheme of maneuver, but also 
the necessity of so handling his unit 
as to grasp every tactical opportunity 
which tends to insure success of his 
superior’s plan. His initiative and tac- 
tical training should be such that there 
will be no hesitation in ordering tem- 
porary movements outside of prescribed 
zones of action, when tactical oppor- 
tunities and team play demand the same. 


VI. PLANS OF ACTION FOR TACTICAL 
COMMANDS VERSUS SEPARATE PLANS 
FOR EACH COMBAT ARM. 


Separate plans of action for each 
combat arm (infantry, artillery, tactical 
air service, etc.) have no place in the 
organization (especially in open warfare 
situations) and in considerations of 
higher commanders. The plan should 
be based on tactical units and the arms 
comprised therein employed in combina- 
tion. 

One of the most dangerous proced- 


ures developed in the stabilized war- 
fare of the Western Front was the 
formulation of separate plans of action 
for each combat arm. In_ studying 
some of the important battles which 
occurred between 1915 and 1918, and 
especially the plans of action of divi- 
sion commanders, it is found that they 
frequently comprised an infantry plan, 
an artillery plan, an air service plan, 
ete. These various plans were pub- 
lished by the commanders of each 
separate arm, and showed a lack of the 
proper employment of the combined 
arms. The organization of the division 
into separate infantry and artillery 
commands and long periods of inac- 
tivity prompted this procedure. 

The scheme indicated in the fore- 
going is most injurious to sound tac- 
tics, as it tends to an independent and 
uncoordinated employment of the in- 
fantry, artillery, tactical air service, etc. 
From the viewpoint of the division 
commander such a thing as a separate 
infantry plan and a separate artillery 
plan should never enter into his con- 
sideration. He should frame a divi- 
sional plan which combines all arms 
in a predetermined scheme of maneuver. 
While this scheme of maneuver is 
based primarily on the infantry action 
there should be no separate infantry 
plan. 

Likewise, subordinate infantry com- 
manders should not limit their consid- 
erations solely to a purely infantry 
plan. Aside from machine guns, tanks, 
and other special infantry weapons, the 
infantry commander must make certain 
of useful assistance by his supporting 
artillery. At the same time, com- 
manders of divisional artillery units 
should include in their considerations 
and plans the action contemplated by 
the infantry units they are to support. 
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While each commander must neces- 
sarily evolve a plan for the employment 
of his command, and consider therein 
the part to be played by all units of 
his command and those associated there- 
with, his final and accepted plan is is- 
sued in the form of field orders and not 
as a plan. Therefore, the policy of 
the Schools does not recognize the 
formation and issuance of plans by 


separate arms of service as “infantry 


plan, artillery plans, tactical air service 
plans, etc.” The policy is that the com- 
mander of each tactical unit (whether 
it comprises all arms or only one) must, 
after formulating a plan of action to 
carry out the mission assigned by higher 
authority, announce the accepted plan 
in the form of field orders. Therefore, 
instead of infantry plans, artillery 
plans, etc., there should be army, corps, 


division, brigade, regiments, battalion, 
and detachment field orders (see Com- 
bat Orders, School of the Line, 1920) 
There must be divorced from all minds 
any thoughts of “going it alone” by 
the infantry or the artillery, and there 
must be evermost in all minds that all! 
plans and field orders are based on the 
plans of commanders and not of sepa- 
rate arms. The plans of these com 
manders should seek to secure propet 
combined employment of all the arms 

With the foregoing in view, chiefs of 
combat arms on the staffs of com 
manders have no tactical command of 
troops of their arms in lower units and 
do not give tactical orders thereto. All 
tactical orders are given to unit com- 
manders and in accordance with the 
hierarchy of unit command and not of 
arm of the service. 


D 


Smith Family in the War 
The war was won with the help of 
God and the Smith family; 55,180 
United States soldiers carried the name 


of Smith through the tide of war. Had 
Uncle Sam grouped all the “fighting 
Smiths” together, it would have taken 
two National Army cantonments to care 
for them; in fact, they were sufficient 
in number to make fifteen infantry regi- 
ments of 3,600 men each or two di- 
visions. The “fighting Johnsons” were 
a close second to the Smiths, number- 
ing 41,580 men; while the “fighting 
Browns,” Williamses, Joneses and Mill- 
ers totaled, respectively, 29,960, 28,140, 
25,720 and 25,620. The Davis and An- 
derson families just topped the 20,000 
mark, and thereafter follows the Wil- 
sons, Moores, Taylors, Thompsons and 
Clarks, ranging from 17,080 to 14,035 








Information for Officers Detailed for Duty at 
the Infantry School 


The following ts a memorandum of information for officers detailed to 
attend the course at the Infantry School for 1921.-22. 

A copy of this memorandum will be forwarded to all officers detailed. It 
is published here in order that our members may have the information as far 
as possible m advance. 


1. Upon receipt of the order directing 


you to proceed to The Infantry School, - 


please : 

Read this. 

(a) Questionnaire. Fill out the in- 
cluded questionnaire and return within 
24 hours of its receipt, to the Director 
Operations Division, Camp Benning, Ga. 

(b) Telegraph. Telegraph the Di- 
rector, Operations Division, the date 
and hour of your arrival at Columbus. 
The wire should be timed so as to reach 
this officer at least 24 hours in advance 
of yourself. 

(c) Date of Arrival. Do not arrive 
ahead of the date laid down in the order 
directing you to report if possible to 
avoid it, as arrangements for your re- 
ception cannot be made before that time. 

2. Railroad Tickets. Officers coming 
to Columbus via Atlanta are advised to 
see that their tickets are routed over 
the Central of Georgia Railroad, or over 
the Southern Railroad. 

3. Reception Detail. Officers will be 
met at the railroad station in Columbus 
by a detail of officers and men represent- 
ing the Commandant, and will pro- 
vided transportation to Camp Benning 
for themselves and baggage, or to hotels 
or quarters in Columbus if accompanied 
by dependents and quarters are not 
available for them in Camp. Baggage 
checks will be turned over to this detail, 


after the officers have made a record of 

the numbers for their own information, 

in case checks are lost. Upon arrival 
at Camp Benning, Student Officers will 
report to the Secretary for instructions, 
after which they will report to The Per- 
sonnel Adjutant for the purpose of fill- 
ing out the “Initial Information Blank.” 

4. Quarters. (Married) Quarters at 

The Infantry School, for officers with 

dependents, are as follows: 

Twenty-three (23) Cottages, consisting 
of three bed rooms, combination 
living room and dining room, kit- 
chen and bath. 

Eighty (80) Apartments, three rooms, 
kitchen and bath. Equipped with 
electric cooking range and steam 
heat. 

Forty-two (42) Temporary wooden 
structures (Bungalows), two bed 
rooms, living room, dining room, 
kitchen and toilet, with five com- 
munity baths. It is hoped to equip 
each of these houses with baths. 

Eleven (11) Houses of various types, 
already on the reservation. 

Twenty-eight (28) Houses built by of- 
ficers at their own expense, some of 
which will be open for purchase. 


Ten (10) Buildings in the bachelor area, 


capable of being occupied by of- 
ficers with dependents, at the rate 
of four families to a building. Used 
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will allow 
three and four rooms to a family, 
depending upon its size. The rooms 
are not connecting and are heated 
by individual stoves. Toilets and 
baths are on each floor. House- 
keeping arrangements can be im- 
provised in these apartments if de- 
sired, but a general mess will be 


as apartments, these 


established in the vicinity. 

5. Quarters. (Bachelor) Quarters at 
{he Infantry School for officers without 
dependents, or for officers unaccom- 
panied by families, are as follows: 
lwenty-three (23) Student barracks. 

Assignment to these may be at the 
rate of 30 officers to a barrack. 
These are heated by stoves on each 
floor. Toilets and showers are in 
separate buildings. 

Seventy-seven (77) Rooms in bachelor 
apartments. Assignments to these 
may be at the rate of one officer to 
a room. These are heated by stoves 
in each room. Toilets and shower 
baths are on each floor. 

In addition, a certain number of tents, 
floored and framed, are available for 
assignment. 

6. Quarters. (Assignment of) Quar- 
ters will be assigned according to rank 
as indicated below on the basis of 50% 
to permanent officers of the garrison, 
and 50% to student officers. For con- 
sideration for married quarters, officers 
must have at least two (2) dependents, 
i.€., persons actually dependent on them 
for support. The exceptions to this 
rule will be in the cases of officers who 
the Commanding General rules must 
reside in the Camp, as Staff Officers, 
heads of departments, etc. Upon the 
return of the questionnaire referred to 
in Par. 1 (a) assignments will be made. 


Fifteen (15) days will be allowed for 
return of the questionnaires from the 
time of mailing from these headquar- 
ters, and no assignments of quarters 
will be made before that time elapses. 
Notification to the officer of assignment 
will be made within thirty (30) days 
after the expiration of the time limit. 

7. Quarters. (In Columbus) About 
three hundred (300) accommodations 
may be had in the City of Columbus 
A list of rentable houses, rooms and 
apartments in the city will be maintained 
by the Director, Operations Division, 
for the benefit of officers. It is obvious 
that he cannot enter into any agreement 
to engage quarters, so that all arrange- 
ments must be made between lessor and 
lessee. Rents vary from fifty dollars 
($50.00) to one hundred dollars 
($100.00) per month depending upon 
size and locality. 

8. Living Conditions. Living condi- 
tions at The Infantry School are similar 
to those obtaining at various canton- 
ments in other parts of the country, and 
married officers are urged not to bring 
their families with them, unless they 
are notified that quarters are available 
in camp, or until they have personally 
made arrangements to live in the city of 
Columbus. All duty at The Infantry 
School is held by the War Department 
as duty in the Field and commutation 
of quarters is paid only under the Act 
of April 6, 1918 (Bulletin 22 W. D. 
1918), extended to June 30, 1922 
(Bulletin 21 W. D. 1920.) 

9. Time to Get Settled. Attention is 
invited to the fact that there will be 
about two (2) weeks between the date 
of reporting and the opening of the 
School, so that ample time is given to 
perfect all living arrangements 
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10. Uniform and Equipment. Officers 
should bring with them the uniforms 
and personal equipment ordinarily used. 
Many officers wear light underwear 
during the entire season. It will be un- 
necessary to have bedding rolls with 
you as personal baggage, as all quarters 
will be provided by The School Supply 
Officer, on memorandum receipt, with 
cots, mattresses and mattress covers, 
blankets, pillows, pillow cases and 
sheets. Upon arrival of personal effects 
bedding, sheets, pillow cases and 
blankets must be turned in. 

11. Household Equipment. It is rec- 
ommended that officers do not bring 
heavy furniture and household effects, 
such as large pictures, etc. Wicker fur- 
niture and camp furniture will be found 
satisfactory. Quarters in camp are of 
frame construction with beaver board 
partitions suitable to the climate, and 
massive furniture would be out of place. 
It is recommended that all such be stored 
at the present station, as storage facili- 
ties at The Infantry School are limited. 
The Quartermaster will issue, on 
memmorandum receipt, such furniture 
and household equipment as he may 
have available. 

12. Messes. There is a Mess in Block 
5, one near Camp Headquarters, and 
one to be established in Block 21. The 
first is for the convenience of officers 
living in barracks, Blocks 6 and 7, the 
second for officers living in the tent 
area, Block 15, and the third for officers 
and families living in apartments in 
Blocks 21 and 23. All of these messes 
are operated under the direction of the 
Mess Officer and officers and families 
may mess at the most convenient upon 
application to him. 

13. Servants. The Employment Of- 


ficer, office of the Personnel Adjutant, 
Camp Headquarters, maintains a reg- 
istry of servants. All persons applying 
for employment must register, and this 
list is available for consultation by of- 
ficers desiring personal servants. The 
servant situation may be classified as 
“Good.” 

14. Books and Stationery. Officers 
should bring their complete military 
library, at least one or two standard 
books on tactics, a Manual for Courts- 
Martial U. S. Army 1921, and all other 
Service Manuals and Regulations. Sta- 
tionery will be furnished for examina- 
tions and field problems. Officers must 
supply their own pencils, erasers, etc., 
which may be purchased at The School 
Book Department. This department will 
also sell to officers any books they may 
wish to purchase. 

15. Library. The School Library 
now consists of a carefully selected 
group of books, about 10,000 in num- 
ber, suitable for collateral reading in 
the courses given. There are about 
7,500 manuscripts on indexed file, in 
addition to the books. The library is 
growing rapidly and is believed to be 
adequate for the needs of the School. 

16. Physical Condition. Student of- 
ficers are expected to be in good physical 
condition upon reporting. They are 
urged, in addition, to anticipate dental 
treatment for themselves and families, 
and have it done before reporting. An 
observance of this, with respect to the 
officers, will obviate the necessity of los- 
ing time from school duties. 

17. Post Office Address. Attention is 
invited to the fact that the address of 
The Infantry School is, “THE INFAN- 
TRY SCHOOL, CAMP BENNING, 
GEORGIA.” 
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18. Amusements. In addition to the 
usual amusements at all Army posts, a 
shot gun club has been organized, a 
swimming pool and golf course are be- 
ing installed and tennis courts, baseball 
diamonds and basket ball courts and a 
polo field are established. Fishing and 
hunting in season. Military athletics 
are strongly encouraged. 

19. Columbus. Columbus is a city of 
about 40,000 inhabitants, situated nine 
miles from Camp Benning. It has sev- 
eral hotels, two of which are first-class, 
a theatre at which leading attractions 
are shown, several moving picture 
houses, a club and a country club, both 
of which army officers are invited to 
join, several churches, etc. It is a live 
community and Army people are wel- 
come everywhere. There are two trains 
a day, except Sundays, to and from the 
city and a first-class bus service is about 
to be installed. 

20. Post School for Children. It is 
desired to establish a private school for 
children in the Post. While the schools 
in Columbus are excellent, the distance 
and lack of suitable transportation for 
small children render attendance of Post 
children difficult. Children in grades 
higher than the Sixth may enroll in the 
public schools of Columbus. To estab- 
lish this school will entail a cost of ap- 
proximately $450.00 per month, which 
must be borne by parents. If you desire 
to avail yourself of this school please 
fill out and return the inclosed Question- 
naire referring to schools. 


QUESTION NAIRE 


My lineal number on the latest Army 
List and Directory is 


Nature of duty at The Infantry School 

Number of dependents 

Adults 

Children 

My family will (will not) accompany 
me when I report. 

My family will (will not) be with me 


during the term 1921-22. 
Remarks : 


Signed 
Rank and Organization. . . 


SCHOOL QUESTIONNAIRE 
How many children of school age under 
the Seventh grade are in your family ? 


How many children of your family will 
attend a private school at Camp Ben- 
ning? 

What grades will they attend ? 


Are you willing to pay $7.50 per month 
per child to maintain a first-class pri 
vate school, including kindergarten 
and the first six grades? 





Varied Ground 


Patriotic Duty 

The War Department’s plans for 
opening summer camps for military 
training will give opportunity for a 
demonstration of the extent to which 
young men and parents realize, and 
are prepared to utilize, the benefits of 
that training, instruction and discipline. 
If the camps are not filled in every 
corps area, Congress will have poorly 
judged the American youth and the 
call he hears from the outdoors and 


from the “quick alarming drum” that 
summons to patriotic duty and the 
country’s defense. 

It is a safe prediction that Congress 
has not misjudged either the patriotism 
or the ambition of America’s young 
manhood, and that the success of the 
camps will establish them as a perman- 
ent institution. Ina few years it should 
be apparent from the mere physica? 
condition and appearance of American 
youth that outdoor life and Army 
training and discipline are a recognized 
and important part of the country’s 
educational system. 

It is offered as a vountary system. 
It is a little strange perhaps that so 
important a part of education as 
physical training and the inculcation of 
patriotism should be the only part of 
an educational system that is not com- 
pulsory. The common schools compel 
attendance for instruction in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, but only now is 
it coming to be recognized that a trained 
head on an untrained body is not a 
combination from which the best results 
can be expected. 

But the voluntary system will at least 
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prove the point. Its results will be a 
guide for the future, and it can not be 
doubted that the time will come when 
the American Army will be the great 
American university. It begins in these 
summer camps by developing the body, 
forming the morals and awakening the 
patriotism of youth. Every parent 
should realize the chance here offere:| 
to lay the foundation: without which 
the education of no young man can 
reach high. A sound and healthy body 
is the cornerstone. Fathers and mothers 
can trust the laying of that foundation 
to no safer agency than the United 
States Army, which is not more inter- 
ested in making soldiers than in making 
citizens.—Kansas City Times. 


* * * 


The number of men required to un- 
dertake successfully any military en- 
terprise stands in inverse ratio to the 
skill and efficiency of their training. A 
most insignificant people can, by a high 
degree of military capacity, force the 
entire male population of a vast non- 
militant country into the field and then 
destroy them. 


* * * 


The Army Mutual Aid Association 

The Army Mutual Aid Association 
desires to announce through the 
columns of the service papers that it 
has started a campaign for new mem- 
bership and that as a result of three 
months’ effort more than one hundred 
and fifty new members have been added 
to its lists with applications coming in 
at an increasing rate. 


Perhaps a few words as to the his- 
tory of this Association may be of in- 
terest to the Army, in view of the larger 
commissioned personnel now in the 
Military Service, many of whom have 
entered since our participation in the 
Great War and have had little oppor- 
tunity to learn of the Mutual Aid’s 
existence and purposes. 

The Association was organized in 
1879 to meet two characteristic needs in 
the life of the Regular Army officer: 
the first of these was to provide a 
moderate amount of life protection 
for his family at low cost while the of- 
ficer lived and the other and by far 
the more important was to insure an 
infallible and immediate payment of the 
benefit when he died. 

Until 1918, or for a period of thirty 
nine years, the Association fully ac- 
complished both these purposes with a 
growing membership and a steadily in- 
creasing reserve, having during this 
time paid 852 benefits to the widows 
or other heirs of deceased officers. 

The Association has no salaried of- 
ficials ; its officers are themselves merely 
members who work for the common in- 
terest of all and the costs of operation 
are restricted to the clerical services of 
one person and to the necessary print- 
ing, stationery, and postage. 

The Reserve, which has now reached 
$600,000.00, is invested only in those 
securities legal for Savings Banks and 
Provident Institutions. 

In 1918 the Government War Risk 
Insurance seemed to fulfill the needs 
for which the Army Mutual Aid was 
originally organized and the absorbing 
activities of the War prevented any 
effort to obtain new members. 

After the Armistice the opinion was 
formed by some that it would be wise to 
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merge the Army Mutual Aid in the Wa: 
Risk Bureau and this suggestion was 
followed to the point of seeking Con- 
gressional enactment with such an end 
in view. Consideration of this course 
of action occupied much time and dur- 
ing the period involved no effort was 
made to increase the membership. 
Finally it was determined that the 
necessary legislation would be difficult 
to obtain and would involve unfavor- 
able conditions and that if the merger 
were consummated the Army Mutual 
Aid would the more im- 
portant of its two original purposes, 
namely the immediate payment of the 
benefit at the time of death, that critical 
moment when worry and distress are 
greatest. 


surrender 


Furthermore, it was found 
that a great majority of the member: 
had faith in the future and preferred 
to see the Association retain its inde- 
pendent status and continue the good 
work it has done in the past and can do 
in the years to come. 

As a result of the determination to 
continue alone, a campaign, started in 
March of this year, is now on for new 
membership, and with such genuine 
success that the Association desires 
the service at large to know of it and 
to consider seriously whether or not 
the Association shall include only a 
part of the commissioned personnel of 
the Military Service or shall eventuall, 
include all those officers who have 
families or dependents for whom by 
the dictates of human affection they 
desire to provide in that dark hour 
which must eventually come to all. 

At Corps Area headquarters, at the 
Service Schools and at nearly all troop 
stations, officers have volunteered and 
been designated as active representa- 
tives of the Army Mutual Aid Asso- 
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ciation and will be glad to give full 
information on the subject. 


x * * 
The Roumanian Cup 

Another trophy, won by a team rep- 
resenting the United States Army in 
the Inter-Allied Games at Paris in 1919, 
has been added to the list to be in per- 
petual competition under the direction 
of the National Rifle Association of 
America. 

On the completion of the rifle and 
pistol competitions of the Inter-Allied 
Games, held at the specially constructed 
range at Le Mans, under the direct su- 
pervision of Colonel A. J. MacNab, U. 
S. A., the Roumanian Government pre- 
sented to General Paul A. Wolf, Cap- 
tain of the American Rifle Team, the 
trophy shown in the pictorial section. 

The cup was presented through Gen- 
eral Gevanescul and Colonel Bodalescu, 
of the Roumanian Army, as a testi- 
monial of their appreciation of the cour- 
tesy shown the Roumanian Rifle Team 
prior to and during the Inter-Allied 
competition. 

At the time of the presentation it was 
requested by the Roumanian represent- 
atives that this trophy be put up for 
annual competition between teams rep- 
resenting the United States Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps. 

In a letter turning over the trophy 
to the custody of the National Rifle 
Association, General John J. Pershing 
said: 

Out of deference to its donors and 
as a recognition of their interest in our 
services, as indicated by this donation 
of the trophy, it would greatly please 
me to have the match, whatever the 
course comprising it, named “The A. FE. 
F. Roumanian Trophy Match.” 


In replying to the letter of General 
Pershing, Colonel Brookhart, President 
of the National Rifle Association, said, 
among other things: 


I am delighted to accept this trophy 
on behalf of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of America. Your request that 
it be put up as a perpetual trophy for 
annual competition, at the National 
Matches, by teams representing the 
United States Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps will be granted, and the match 
will be named “The A. E. F. Roumanian 
Trophy Match.” I want to assure you 
that it will be received and appreciated 
as one of the most famous and most 
desirable of National Trophies. 


The conditions of the annual compe- 
tition will be decided by the National 
Rifle Association. 

As an incident in the presentation of 
the trophy, it may be interesting to re- 
call that during the Inter-Allied com- 
petition, the Roumanian Rifle and Pisto! 
Teams fired with our rifle and automatic 
pistol. 

Preceding the actual match the teams 
were coached by American officers, es- 
pecially Colonel MacNab, and so well 
did the latter do his work that the Rou- 
manian riflemen ran the Canadian team 
a very close race for third place, and 
at one point in the match were actually 
leading the Canadians. 

On the 27th of June, 1921, in the 
presence of the Roumanian diplomatic 
contingent in Washington, the cup was 
actually turned over to the custody of 
the National Rifle Association by Gen- 
eral Pershing and has now taken its 
place alongside the other famous shoot- 
ing trophies which have done so much 
in placing Americans on a plane by 
themselves among the riflemen of the 
world. 
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Better Citizens 

Those who had the opportunity of 
examining the men of the draft at the 
beginning of the Great War and saw 
them again after a period of training 
in the camps, or after discharge from 
the service, must have been impressed 
by the improved appearance of the 
majority of these men. Slouchy, stoop- 
ing postures and shambling gaits had 
been replaced by upright, alert figures, 
who walked with swinging, forceful 
strides, which had the appearance of 
taking the man to some definite point 
in a definite time. This change was not 
confined to the physical “setting up,” 
for the unenthused draftee had become 
a smart and wide-awake looking soldier, 
who by his every movement and ex- 
pression marked his consciousness of 
the change. The physical conditions of 
the draft men were often below army 
standards, not from disease but more 
often from a lack of physical training 
and from ignorance of the right way 
to live. As the Medical Member of a 
Draft Board it seemed to me that a 
fair number of these apparent deficients 
could by care and proper training be 
put in good shape and I accepted them. 

It was reasoned that both physical 
and mental training would soon produce 
marked improvement and later I was 
gratified and relieved to learn that prac- 
tically none were rejected. If these men 
who had received no training were so 
much improved by military life how 
much greater would be the results if 
such training could be made universal 
during the formative years of early 
manhood, Universal military training 
does not mean simply drilling with guns 
and marching and making an automaton 


of a man but it means learning obe- 
dience and discipline, the fundamental 
principles of being a good soldier as 
well as a useful man in any walk of 
life; it means that he will be taught 
the principles of correct, sanitary and 
moral living and during his training 
will be required to follow these meth- 
ods; it means that he will be taught 
many things that not only a soldier 
should know but which will also be 
equally useful in civil life; it means 
that should another war come that there 
will be thousands of men to enter the 
ranks of every branch of the service 
who, by their training, will know what 
is expected of them and will be ready to 
do their duty. 

Finally, universal military training 
will make better citizens of men who 
have been taught obedience and disci- 
pline, and last, but not least, have been 
taught to love the flag, and the country 
which it represents. 

Cuartes W. Kottock, M.D., 
Charleston, S. C. 


* * * 


If you wish to have an accurate 
picture of the physical benefits of mili- 
tary training compare in your mind 
the shuffling, stoop-shouldered, hollow- 
chested, pale-faced mob that went to 
our training camps with the clean, up- 
standing, alert, ruddy-cheeked soldiers 
who came home from Europe. 


*_ * * 


The Six-Ton Tank as a Battering 
Ram 


If, as a child, you never piled high 
your alphabet blocks to gain a joyful 
thrill when the column tottered and 
crashed under the impulse of a well 
directed kick, you would not enjoy de- 
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molishing buildings and walls with an 
Army tank. The majority of men, how- 
ever, would probably enjoy this playing 
the super-Don Q., and outsamsoning 
Samson by destroying without being 
destroyed. In the feature section of a 
widely circulated newspaper there ap- 
peared recently a picture of a 6-ton 
Army tank engaged in the demolition of 
a high brick wall, suggesting the use of 
the tractor as a substitute for dynamite. 
It is in the fear that this suggestion may 
bear fruit in the activities of those 
whose military training this summer 
will include the operation of tanks that 
this paper is submitted. 

There is a serious mechanical objec- 
tion to the use of a tank in any way 
which will throw the shocks of direct 
impact on the track idler wheel, and 
the reasons for this objection are not 
always self-evident to the novice oper- 
ator. This idler wheel, over which the 
track runs, is attached to the frame by 
an adjustable bracket. The original de- 
sign had to be changed because the 
bracket failed when sand or clay became 
lodged in the track links in such a way 
as to materially increase the track ten- 
sion. A heavier bracket, more firmly 
seated on the frame, has been substi- 
tuted and seems to withstand, success- 
fully, all strains due to track tension. 
It is the horizontal component of this 
tension which, transmitted to the bear- 
ing, tends to deform the shaft and sheer 
the bracket. If the tank is used as a 
battering ram the point of impact is on 
that part of the track in contact with 
the idler wheel, and the force of impact 
is imparted horizontally to the bearing 
in the bracket. This force is a variable 
quantity and depends on the speed of 
the tank and the character of the ob- 
stacle struck, but in the case of heavy 


brick walls will amount to several tons. 
This is in addition to the track tension, 
and the total is usually in excess of 
the maximum value used in figuring the 
design. Due to the safety factor, the 
bracket may not fail absolutely under 
this strain but may only crack or bend 
slightly, and fail later. Therein lies the 
harm in the training of the using troops. 
The war engine, put to work for which 
it was never intended, is so weakened 
that it fails later in the work for which 
it was designed and is supposed to be 
capable of, with a result that the In- 
fantryman loses confidence in the me- 
chanical weapon. This loss of confi- 
dence can only result in a loss of effect- 
iveness in the employment of tanks in 
training and in combat. 
P. K. K. 


+,-% of 
An Irishman was asked if he knew 
what a fortification was. “Shure, | 
do!” was the reply. “A fortification is 
two twentifications.” 
eee 


Cashing a Check in Greece 

Cashing a check in Athens is about 
as difficult as making an income tax 
return in the States. Waiting forms 
the greatest part of the transaction. 

First you present the check to one 
of the numerous tellers. He looks the 
check over carefully, examines the sig- 
nature and if convinced that it is good, 
hands it back to you for the endorse- 
ment, which must be written in the 
presence of the teller. 

He then makes out several copies of 
receipts for the amount called for by 
the check and requests your signature 
on these. When all of these papers have 
been properly signed you receive a small 
bronze disc bearing a number. Then 
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you wait until this number is called 
by another teller in another part of the 
bank. 

After the check has been indorsed and 
the receipt signed, all papers are given 
to a clerk who goes to the files and 
compares the writing on the check with 
the filed signature of the depositor. If 
the check is on another bank this bank 
is called by telephone and the check 
verified. If the telephones are not work- 
ing—as frequently happens—a messen- 
ger must be sent. All this completed, 
it receives the O. K. of the clerk and 
passes to the bookkeeper. 

Here all entries in the books of the 
lank are made. The depositor’s balance 
1s brought forward and all records of 
the transaction made. An auditor is 
called and checks all proceedings, for 
bank auditors in audit each 
transaction as it is made. There is no 
auditing of the books each month. 

Next the poor little check with its 
retinue of certifying papers goes to 
another paying teller who calls the num- 
ber of the check corresponding to the 
number held by the customer. He is 
ready to make the payment. All the 
customer has to do is present his num- 
her plate, identify the check, verify his 
signature on the receipts and receive 
the cash. At least two hours have been 
consumed by the transaction. 


Greece 


* * * 


Many uses may be made of electric 
light bulbs which have ceased to func- 
tion. By dashing them violently on the 
floor, you can explode them with a loud 
report which will startle the most per- 
sistently crying baby into temporary 
silence. 

The filaments inside them, having 
been times superheated, 


many are 


surgically clean, and make most excel- 
lent toothpicks, thereby making the 
usual large annual outlay for tooth 
picks unnecessary. 

It és reported that by setting out the 
bulbs in the spring every family can 
have tts own electric light plant in the 
fall, but this we have never investigated 
and refuse to vouch for—J. J}. Mon- 
rAGUE in Bell Syndicate. 

e's 


To Conquer the Highest Mountain 

in the World 

The purely physiological difficulties in 
the way of the determined effort soon 
made to climb Mount Everest 
in the Himalayas are dwelt upon in the 
London Times by Prof. J. N. Col- 
lie, F.R.S. These difficulties will arise 
chiefly from the rarefied conditions of 


to be 


the air and the deficiency of oxygen. 

If a locomotive were supplied with 
only one-third of the usual amount of 
air, in a given time only one-third of 
the coal would be burnt and only one- 
third, at the utmost, of the usual energy 
would be produced. On the summit of 
Mount Everest, one is supplied with 
only one-third of the usual amount of 
oxygen. This is sufficient to support 
life, but could the human engine do 
much work with such a limited suppl) 
of oxygen? Fortunately the human sys- 
tem acclimatizes itself to high altitudes, 
as in the case of those living on the 
Pamirs. The body makes efforts to 
adapt itself to the changed conditions 
Otherwise, most people at 29,000 feet 
undoubtedly would be paralyzed or un- 
conscious. The chief effort made by 
the body is to increase rapidly the num- 
ber of blood corpuscles. These are the 
carriers of oxygen from the air to the 


interior of the body. Double the num- 
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ber of these carriers in a drop of blood, 
and that drop wil carry twice as much 
oxygen. 

People who live at eighteen thousand 
feet on the Pamir have an average 
count of over eight million blood cor- 
puscles per cubic millimeter, while 
people at sea level have usually less 
than five million per cubic millimeter. 
Tissandier, ascending in a balloon from 
sea level, fainted at 26,500 feet. The 
balloon reached 27,950 feet, but Tis- 
sandier, on regaining consciousness as 
the balloon descended, found both his 
companions dead. The Duke of the 
\bruzzi, being acclimatized, reached 24,- 
600 feet and Meade’s party actually car- 
ried up tents for a camp to 23,500 feet 
on Kamet and remained there for a 
night. They were all trained men, and 
a trained man, besides being acclima- 
tized, needs much less oxygen during 
work than an untrained one. He is an 
engine working with the maximum econ- 
omy. “There is no doubt,” says Pro- 
fessor Collie, “that up to nearly 25,000 
feet people can live and at the same time 
do a certain amount of work.” The 
extra 4,000 feet necessary to climb 
Everest should not prove entirely pro- 
hibitive. Picked and trained men, pref- 
erably between thirty and thirty-five 
years of age, should be employed, and 
if they are in first-rate condition and 
the weather is good and the physical 
difficulties, such as cold, difficult ice 
slopes (needing step cutting), or deep 
snow, are not too great, then the highest 
mountain in the world will be conquered. 

On the coolies will depend a great 
deal of the success of the attempt to 
climb Mount Everest, for it is they who 
must carry up the tents and provisions 
to the high camps. The highest camp 


must be at least twenty-five thousand 
feet up, if that be possible. If the coolies 
are found capable of carrying a camp 
up to these altitudes, climbers without 
loads should be able to ascend the extra 
four thousand feet to the summit of the 
mountain. The members of the expedi- 
tion will find life at that altitude ver) 
difficult to sustain. Their mental facu! 
ties will become blunted. It will be al- 
most impossible to do any work. Gen- 
eral lassitude will be most marked 
Even at a trifle over fourteen thousand 
feet, on Pike’s Peak, many travelers 
who come up by train suffer from faint 
ness, sickness and blueness of the lips 
and chin and cheeks. 
* * *” 

Between the Armistice and 24th of 
February the armaments surrendered 
by Germany to the Allied Control Com:- 
mission amounted to: Guns, 37,313: 
Machine Guns, 75,664; Rifle and Car- 
bines, 3,317,995; Loaded Shells, 33. 
263,515; Small Arms Ammunitio:. 
400,413,400; Aeroplanes, 15,368. J» 
cluded in the total of guns surrendered 
were 6,000 guns under construction 
which were destroyed. 

* * * 
The *“*Mystery Towers” Explained 

With the passage of time the greater 
secrets of the war are gradually being 
disclosed, a case in point being those 
enormous concrete structures which 
were built on the English side of the 
Channel for a purpose which was most 
carefully concealed as long as the war 
lasted, and, indeed, was known to a 
very few for a long period after the 
Armistice. A description of the launch- 
ing of one of these was given in the 


Scientific American of October 16, 1920. 


It will be remembered that the towers 
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were built on the foreshore and were 
launched in the regulation fashion at 
high tide. They were circular in plan, 
with a maximum diameter at the base 
of about 200 feet, and they were some 
250 feet in height. The whole thing 
constituted a huge, hollow, monolithic 
mass of great weight and strength. 
Speculation naturally was rife as to 
their purpose, and in this respect they 
shared attention with the so-called 
‘“Hush-Hush” ships themselves. Gen- 
erally and popularly they were supposed 
to be intended as forts which were to 
be floated to position and sunk until 
they rested upon the sea bottom, leav- 
ing a sufficient portion of the upper 
structure exposed to serve for the 
mounting of heavy ordnance. Now, 
however, it appears that these two were 
only a pair out of some score of similar 
towers which were to be built, and that 
their purpose was to assist in absolutely 
closing the English Channel at Dover 
against the passage of submarines. They 
were to be floated out and sunk at in- 
tervals of a mile, and serve as anchor- 
ages for very heavy chain nets which 
were to be stretched from tower to 
tower. Their heights would have varied 
according to the depth of the water, 
and the tops of the towers being clear 
of the waves, were to be used as em- 
placements for batteries of guns. 
Things were done on a big scale dur- 
ing the war, and certainly this scheme 
for absolutely shutting up the Channel 
was one of the most ambitious. It 
would have cost a pretty penny by the 
time it was completed; but considering 
the great strategical advantages of forc- 
ing submarines to pass out and return 
to the North Sea around the north coast 
of Scotland, the venture would have 


been well worth its great cost.—Scsen- 
tific American. 
~ * ” 

Things we heard a lot about but never 
saw: 

Jam tin bombs. 

Doughnuts on the front line. 

The Division on the right. 

The Division on the left. 

Hardships of the troops in Paris 

The village of Sumwarin, France 


And 


A payroll that wasn’t balled up 
—Red Diamond 


x * * 


Officers of Demonstration Battalion, 
29th Infantry 

In the pictorial section of this issue 
of the JouRNAL is a picture showing 
the 29th Infantry, Camp Benning, Ga. 
This is the famous demonstration bat- 
talion of the Infantry School at Camp 
Benning. Lower row, reading from 
left to right: Capt. J. W. Cotton, at- 
tached Company “C”; Capt. Constant 
L. Irwin, commanding Company “B” ; 
Capt. Fred Mclver Logan, commanding 
Company “C”; Maj. Thomas M. R. 
Herron, commanding officer of Ist Bat- 
talion; Capt. Francis G. Heraty, cam- 
manding Company “D” (Machine- 
guns); Capt. Joseph E. Young, com- 
manding Company “A,” and Captain 
Ernest Clifton Adkins, commanding Ist 
battalion headquarters company and bat- 
talion adjutant. 

Second row, reading from left to 
right: Ist Lieut. Dichard F. Lussier, Ist 
Battalion intelligence officer; 1st Lieut. 
Kenneth S. Olsen, Company “A”; Ist 
Lieut. Floyd T. Gillespie, Ist Battalion 
communications officer; Ist Lieut. E. 
W. Gruhn, Company “B”; Ist Lieut. 
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W. S. Winn, Company “A”; Ist Lieut. 
Leo C. Bizzel, Company “B”; Ist Lieut. 
Harlan N. Hartness, Howitzer Platoon ; 
Ist Lieut. Pierce H. Camp, Company 
“pD” 

Top row, reading from left to right: 
Ist Lieut. Roland S. Henderson, Com- 
pany “C”; Ist Lieut. Thomas E. Prath- 
er, Company “D”; Capt. Richard M. 
Sandusky, Company “A”; Ist Lieut. 
Bernard M. Byrne, Company “C”; Ist 
Lieut. Carlyle V. Allan, Company “B”, 
and Ist Lieut. Joseph A. Cranston, Com- 
pany “C.” 

* * * 

They who go down to see in ships 
those who go down to the sea in slips 
will be more numerous than ever this 
season, if the beach censors can be made 
to put their slide rules and T-squares 
in cold storage and give cold storage a 
chance.—Cartoons. 


* * * 


Graduating Exercises at the Infantry 

School 

On June 28 distinguished. visitors 
began to arrive at Camp Benning to 
witness the exercises at the gradua- 
tion of the 1921 Class of Officers at the 
Infantry School. Among these visi- 
tors were Col. J. Mayhew Wainwright, 
the Assistant Secretary of War; Maj. 
Gen. C. S. Farnsworth, Maj. Gen. P. C. 
Harris, Maj. Gen. W. J. Snow, Maj. 
Gen. George C. Rickards, Gen. Charles 
P. Lovell (Adjutant General, State of 
Florida), Brig. Gen. A. A. Fries, and 
Col. John S. Fair. 

In order to illustrate the class of 
training received, two demonstrations 
were scheduled for June 29, one a day- 
light demonstration and the other illus- 
trating a night action. At 10,00 a. m., 
June 29, the attack of a position by 
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the demonstration battalion with aux 
iliary units of the 29th Infantry was 
inaugurated. Veterans of the iate war 
had the opportunity of mentally re- 
hearsing well remembered incidents, 
and visitors, the sight of troops in ac- 
tion. The battalion advanced to the 
attack and carried it to a successful 
conclusion. Live ammunition was used 
in the demonstration, thus bringing 
out those realistic qualities so greatly 
desired, and affording visitors the op- 
portunity of seeing something that will 
not be forgotten. The teamwork of 
the troops participating in the demon- 
stration was excellent, and the visitors 
who witnessed the demonstration com- 
plimented the work thus presented to 
them. 

After luncheon, the visitors were 
given a short talk by Colonel Malone, 
the Assistant Commandant, on the 
foundation, growth, and future plans 
for the Infantry School. This talk 
was followed by an inspection trip over 
the reservation, conducted by Genera! 
Gordon, the Commandant, and Colone! 
Malone. General Farnsworth, the 
Chief of Infantry, expressed praise at 
the development, and other visiting 
officials expressed themselves as being 
most favorably impressed with what 
had been accomplished, the terrain, 
and the future of the school. 

The night demonstration was calle! 
off on acount of rain, which had made 
the trenches and roads very muddy. 

The graduating exercises took plac= 
at 10,00 a. m. on June 30, on the lawn 
surrounding the Commandant’s quar- 
ters, the porch of the quarters serving 
as a speaker’s stand. Prominently dis- 
played was the Bayonet and Shield, 
with the motto of the Infantry School, 
“Follow Me.” 
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The exercises were opened with a se- 
lection by the 29th Infantry Band, fol- 
lowed by the invocation by Chaplain 
C. T. Futcher. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by Brig. Gen. Walter H. Gordon, 
Assistant Secretary of War Wain- 
wright, Maj. Gen. C. S. Farnsworth, 
and Col. Paul B. Malone. Assistant 
Secretary of War Wainwright pre- 
sented the diplomas to the classes 
through the class presidents. 

A total of 584 officers were grad- 
uated, enumerated as follows: Field 
Officers, 88; Company Commanders, 
120; Basic Class No. 1, 69; and Basic 
Class No. 2, 307. This class of officers 
has been attending the school since 
September, 1920. 

After the exercises, the graduates 
immediately began to leave Camp Ben- 
ning for their organizations, scattered 
throughout the world. They carry 


with them the lessons learned during 


the World War, and a knowledge of 
developments along military lines 
since the Armistice. Training at the 
Infantry School has as its basis honor, 
discipline, obedience to and respect for 
law, and clean living. The graduates, 
inculcated with these qualities, will 
spread them, not only throughout the 
Army, but among the civilian popula- 
tion as well. 

The Infantry School is accomplish- 
ing a wonderful work, not only for 
the Infantry, but for the entire serv- 
ice, and for the country. As these 
graduates go, others will come, each 
determined to make himself better 
equipped to command in that master 
arm—the Infantry. 

** * 


We note that many of the veterans 
of the World War are breaking into 
politics. The reports indicate that their 


army expericnce avails them little. Po- 
litical warfare is less open than the 
Meuse-Argonne and requires a deal 


more camouflage than was ever devel- 
oped in France. 


*“* * 
Infantry Team Fund 
Previously acknowledged 


Hdgrs. 8th Corps Area— 
Col. Thomas H. Slavens, G.S. 
Col. John P. Gohn, Infantry 
Col. Wm. M. Fassett, G.S.... 
Col. H. L. Laubach, Infantry 
Col. L. F. Kilbourne, I.G.D. 
Lieut. Col. E. H. Andres, 
OS ae ee 
Lt. Col. A. S. Williams, In- 
fantry 
Maj. Phillip Coldwell, 
fantry 
Maj. W. A. McCathran, In- 
fantry 
Maj. B. 
Infantry 
Maj. E. J. Beuret, 1.G.D. .. 
Capt. F. A. Macon, Jr., In- 
fantry 
Capt. H. T. Perrin, Infantry 
Officers 4th Infantry 
Officers 2d Infantry 
Officers 53d Infantry— 
Col. Wm. P. Jackson 
Lieut. Col. A. M. Shipp 
Maj. C. S. Buck 
Maj. A. R. Underwood 
Bind. G. 1. Saath .......... 
Capt. J. E. Uhrig 
Capt. R. F. Love 
Capt. R. F. Lynd 
Capt. J. G. Kyle 
Capt. A. T. Knight 
Lieut. Carl Robinson 
Lieut. Burns Beal 
Howitzer Co., 54th Infantry .. 
Officers 8th Infantry— 
Maj. R. T. Taylor 
Capt. J. A. DuBois 
Capt. F. B. Lammons 
Capt. T. H. Cawthorne 
Capt. B. F. Hurless 
Capt. W. L. Clemenson .... 


In- 
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Capt. H. K. White ........ 
Lieut. I. L. R. Browne ...... 
Lieut. G. M. Williamson .... 
Capt. W. M. F. Wallace .... 
Lieut. J. A. Rodgers ...... 
Officers 32d Infantry— 
Maj. C. E. Delaplane ...... 
Capt. Ade Orrill .......... 
Capt. E. H. Haskins ...... 
Ist. Lieut. Geo. A. Glover .. 
Ist. Lieut. F. B. Hodson .... 
Capt. Willis A. Platts ...... 
Capt. Clyde Kelly ......... 
Capt. Jefferson Stewart .... 
ist. Lieut. Wm. O. Tow .... 
Chaplain H. W. Bronson .. 
Cont. Bisa bee deski ees 
Officers 11th Infantry— 
Col. Frank Halstead 
Lieut. Col. Joel R. Lee ..... 


Capt. John R. D. Cleland 
(AGB? hers witeon x eavees 
Lieut. Col. Geo. C. Stull 


(Chaplain) 
Maj. Henry C. Rexach .... 


D 


Tanks for the A. E. F. 


When the war ended orders had 
actually been placed by the United 
States Government for 23,390 tanks, 
representing an outlay of approxi- 
mately $175,000,000. This vast fleet 
of tanks was to be manned by some 
58,000 men—as many as there were in 
the entire American Army prior to the 
war with Spain. Had these tanks been 
placed side by side they would have 
formed a moving wall of steel 40 miles 


long. 





$1.00 Maj. Edward J. Oliver...... $1.00 
1.00 Maj. Wm. A. Stack ........ 1.00 
1.00 Capt. Glenn L. Allen ...... 1.00 
1.00 Capt. John W. Elkins ...... 1.00 
1.00 Capt. Chas. W. Seifert .... 1.00 
Capt. James V. Ware ...... 1,00 
1.00 Capt. Thornton Chase ..... 1.00 
1.00 Capt. Joseph H. Hinwood .. 1.00 
1.00 Capt. Geo. L. King ........ 1.00 
1.00 Capt. Samuel B. Wiener ... 1.00 

1.00 Capt. Richard J. Newman 
1.00 “RE De 1.00 
1.00 Capt. Harold K. Coulter .... 1.00 
1.00 Capt. Paul O. Franson ..... 1.00 
1.00 Capt. Emmett R. Colpin.... 1.00 
1.00 Capt. James S. Douglas .... 1.00 
1.00 Capt. Harry E. Menezes ... 1.00 
Ist. Lieut. Leroy C. Wilson.. 1.00 
1.00 Ist. Lieut. Wm. T. Johnson.. _ 1.00 
1.00 Ist. Lieut. Wm. B. Sharp .. 1.00 
Ist. Lieut. Geo. D. Rogers .. 1.00 

100 Maj. C. H. White, Hdgrs. 

Hawaaian Dept. ........ 2.00 
1.00 a 
1,00 BO. 6dtenedacete $1,122.51 
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Duty of Loyal Americans 

The one thing that will allow the 
spread of radicalism in the United 
States is the apathy of the American 
people tewards it, and their inborn 
supreme confidence that nothing will 
ever happen which can weaken the 
structure of our Government. 

While it is doubtless true that at the 
present moment the Nation is not in 
dire peril, it is a well-lknown fact that 
there are numerous well-organized 
bodies of I. W. W.’s, communists and 
other types of radicals who are ever 
ready to take advantage of favorable 
opportunities to spread their seditious 
doctrines and propaganda. 

It is simply a question of a well-or- 
ganized and perniciously active minority 


plotting against the great majority, with 
little or no effective organization. 

A glance at the history of the bol- 
sheviki movement in Europe is convinc- 
ing. The mass of the Russian people 


are not bolsheviks. The so-called gov- 
ernment of Lenin and Trotsky is com- 
posed of a very small minority who have 
gotten control for the moment and 
are maintaining themselves in power 
through a reign of terror during which 
practically all the intellectuals of Russia 
who failed to get out of the country 
have perished. This same procedure 
was attempted in Hungary by Bela Kun 
and his cohorts in 1919, but the people 
brought themselves together in time and 
with the aid and support of the Allied 
Commission, stopped it before it got the 
upper hand. 

The operations of the radicals, how- 
ever small and insignificant they may 


appear to be, must not be viewed with 
indifference. They should not be per- 
mitted, under any circumstances, to in- 
ject even a small amount of their deadly 
virus into the minds of the people. 
While the great body politic is strong 
enough to resist, there are certain in- 
dividuals who are bound to succumb 
It is these who are led to commit acts 
of violence which may readily include 
assassination and bomb outrages. 

The time has come when it is up to 
every loyal American to exercise his in- 
fluence for the suppression of radicalism 
and all the things that the radical stands 
for. 

Public speakers should take advantage 
of every opportunity to keep the public 
mind thoroughly awakened to the perils 
of the situation; in other words, to 
preach and spread the doctrine of one 
hundred per cent Americanism. 

In this laudable task, officers of the 
Army should seek and take advantage 
of every opportunity. 

A nation thus forewarned is fore- 
armed. 


® 


Corps Area Headquarters 

The plan of locating Corps Area 
Headquarters at permanent Army Posts 
is attended with certain disadvantages 
which were probably not apparent when 
the proposition was finally decided upon 

In the first place, troops are deprived 
of the posts thus occupied and this 
falls particularly heavy upon the In- 
fantry. The Headquarters of the 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Corps 
Areas all occupy former Infantry posts 
and thus deprive four Infantry regi- 
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inents of a permanent home which they 
are entitled to and should have. 

In the next place, the staff officers 
at Corps Area Headquarters have a 
large volume of business to transact 
with civilians in connection with the 
National Guard, Reserves, R. O. T. C., 
and Civilian Military Training Camps 
affairs. With the headquarters located 
in such comparatively out-of-the-way 
places as Fort Howard, Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Fort Sheridan and Fort 
Crook, the transaction of such business 
is attended with many difficulties for 
all concerned. It virtually means a trip 
to the nearest city and then another trip 
out to the Corps Area Headquarters, 
which may then result in nothing accom- 
plished on account of the staff officer 
being away temporarily. 

Again, the actual saving in transporta- 
tion, commutation of quarters, rent, etc., 
when upkeep of the Post is considered, 
is very doubtful. 

Finally, a comparatively large number 
of troops are required to keep up the 
posts thus occupied and it is doubtful 
if these troops actually get any real 
military training. About the only ad- 
vantage that can be pointed out is that 
the occupation of the posts provide plea- 
sant, and in most cases delightful, living 
conditions and surroundings for the of- 
ficer personnel on duty at the Headquar- 
ters, but the disadvantages far outweigh 
this single advantage. 

With the reduction of the Army and 
the demand for getting our troops out 
of the temporary war-time cantonments 
and back to decent living conditions in 
permanent posts it would seem the log- 
ical procedure to relocate the Corps 
Area Headquarters in cities where they 
can ftinction properly and turn the posts 





over to the troops for occupation. This 
latter is one of the things that will go a 
long ways toward raising the morale 
of the Army. 

® 


Soldiers’ Deposits 

“Show me a company having a lot 
of men with deposits and I’ll show you 
a good outfit—happy and contented.” 
These are words of one of our old army 
commanders, who measured in a mili- 
tary organization the thing we call 
“morale” now-a-days. 

And it’s just as true today as it was 
then. 

The soldier who deposits his sav- 
ings regularly with the paymaster gets 
the habit of thrift. It gives him a 
sense of satisfaction, confidence, and 
self respect. It provides him with 
funds for a fresh start in life when he 
is discharged. It is the financial evi- 
dence of the benefits accruing to him 
through his military service. 

Besides these personal advantages 
to the individual there are certain ad- 
vantages to the Government—do you 
know of a case of desertion where the 
soldier had a hundred dollars on de- 
posit? Search the records of your 
company. It is safe to say that few 
will be found in the whole army. The 
man who has his savings on deposit is 
not going to desert. 

It is not desirable to encourage the 
soldier to deposit to an extent which 
will deprive him of reasonable com- 
forts and pleasures, but the average 
soldier has money every month that he 
does not require—money that is frit- 
tered away, perhaps to his moral and 
physical disadvantage, and in many 
cases a pass-key to trouble. 

What are you, as company com- 
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mander, doing to promote depositing 
in your comupany? Have you ever 
considered its great advantages as a 
promoter of morale? A few words to 
the young soldier may influence him 
to make his first deposit of five dol- 
lars. Next month perhaps he can 
spare another five or ten. This may 
be the start of a fund that will make 
him independent. 

You will note that many soldiers as 
they near the end of their term of en- 
listment make a wild endeavor to make 
up for their lack of foresight by de- 
positing practically all of their pay for 
the last few months. They realize 
when it is too late the advantage of 
having a “stake” when they go out to 
face the world again. 

Get your company into the habit of 
making deposits. It will pay you large 
dividends in efficiency and contentment 
and will certainly reduce your company 
desertion record to a minimum. 


® 
Club Initiation Fees 

The question of initiation fees to re- 
gimental clubs is being agitated through- 
out the Infantry. 

In the old days when an officer was 
assigned to a regiment he remained on 
the rolls for years on end and it was no 
hardship for him to pay the initiation 
fee to the regimental club, whatever it 
might be. 

But today, with the constant shifting 
of officers from regimental duty to the 
D. O. L. to schools to details, here, 
there and everywhere, the payment of 
a new initiation fee to every regimental 
club he joins becomes quite burdensome. 

It seems to us that it would be of 
great benefit to the Infantry to abolish 
initiation fees and admit officers to the 


benefits of Officers clubs upon the pay- 
ment of monthly dues. 

The Infantry Association is deeply in- 
terested in finding a solution to this 
problem and will be glad to hear from 
officers and branch associations on the 
subject. It is by a free and open dis- 
cussion of these things that solutions 
are arrived at. 

What have you to offer? 


® 
Will the Others Follow Suit ? 


In connection with the reduction of 
the United States Army to 150,000 it is 
interesting to consider the strength of 
the regular military establishments of 
the leading countries of the world. 


Strength of 


Country Regular Army 


France 


Spain 


Russia ( Bolshevik ) 
Turkey 
Poland 


ei 6 ne oe tues 90,000 


Brazil 


This table shows the extent of dis- 
armament throughout the world today. 
It shows that no nation is disarming 
to the extent that the United States is. 

It is argued from the pacifist stand- 
point that if we will lead the other na- 
tions will follow. We have now taken 
the lead by reducing our land forces to 
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a mere 0.21 per cent of the nation’s 
population. 

It will be interesting to note the wild 
scramble among the other nations of the 
earth to follow suit. 

® 
Clothing Allowance 

The present system of clothing issue 
to enlisted men has been given a thor- 
ough peace-time trial, and has been 
found to be unsatisfactory from nearly 
every point of view. 

There is a general complaint regard- 
ing the quality of uniforms that are 
being issued and it is practically impos- 
sible for the soldier to keep himelf 
presentable. He cannot hold up his 
shoulders and be proud of himself in 
the shoddy uniform that is turned out 
to fifty per cent of our men today. 

That the present system is wasteful 
and expensive to the Government will 
be shown by cost statistics. 

What is the remedy? 

A return to the pre-war clothing 
where an initial allotment was made to 
the soldier to cover the cost of his entire 
new outfit and then a half-yearly allow- 
ance for upkeep and replacement. This 
system worked out to the advantage of 
all concerned. In most cases the soldier 
of even two or three years service had 
a well fitting tailor made uniform for 
use when he wanted to “dress up.” He 
saved his old uniforms for the rough 
work of field service. 

The clothing belonged to the soldier. 
It was his personal property for which 
he had paid his good money. He was 
interested in taking care of it, The 
reverse of this is true today. The soldier 
takes no interest in the shoddy uniform 
that is issued to him. His main concern 
is in wearing it out and taking a chance 





on getting something better the next 
time. 

The whole service will welcome a re- 
turn to the Clothing Allowance System. 
This is just another one of the many 
things that can be done to help the 
morale of the Army. Let’s do it. 

® 


Complaints Over Court - Martial 
Procedure 

There has been much complaint over 
the practical operation of the new 
Court-Martial System in the Army. 

This is due chiefly to the enormous 
amount of time and energy expended 
in making the preliminary investiga- 
tions required by the present law. As 
a matter of fact every court martial 
case is virtually tried several times be- 
fore it is finally over with. 

The present system originated with 
the idea of safeguarding the rights of 
the soldier man. It is the outgrowth of 
a few cases of alleged abuse of the 
court martial system during the war. 

There is no doubt but that the rights 
of the accused should be safeguarded 
and that he should have a fair and im- 
partial exposition of his case before a 
duly constituted tribunal. This was the 
case in pre-war days. 

There was an old saying to the effect 
that the innocent man had nothing to 
fear from the court martial while the 
guilty one was practically sure of con- 
viction. 

The old system stood the test of time. 
That a few abuses occurred during the 
stress of strenuous war times was to 
be expected. Under like conditions the 
same will hold true with respect to the 
present system. 

If the new system interferes with 
training and routine Army Adminis- 
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tration—and it appears now, that it does 
—such modifications as will correct the 
defects should be made without delay. 

We do not believe that all of this 


preliminary investigation is necessary. 
Such procedure is not indulged in in 
Civil Courts. It only prolongs the 
agony and delays action 


D 


Reasons for Universal Military Training 


The speeding up of national defense 
with its lack of team work, loss of 
logical heads of departments and un- 
necessary waste and squandering of 
huge sums of public money as shown in 
the World War is sufficient argument 
for Universal Military Training. 

Pacifists at the heads of departments 
could not have the ill effects they had 
in the last war. 

Wonderful divisions had no chance 
to participate owing to long time spent 
in training, lack of ordnance, etc. 

Some of the best commanders did 
not command fighting units while some 
political friends, inefficient, 
command. 

Universal Military Training would 
do away with political partisanship 
also do away with paying political 


were in 


debts by locating camps in unhealthy 
locations and impractical places. 

The slacker would have to train and 
then, if war came, he couldn’t stay out 
of it. 

Nearly every young fellow likes to 
wear the uniform and would wear it 
for training as was evidenced here a 
short time ago when attempt was made 
to organize a cavalry unit, National 
Guard. Three-fourths of those who 
signed up should have been in the last 
war but sought exemptions on various 
grounds, consequently the organization 
lacked stamina and fell through. 

We who had gone into the real game 
would have nothing to do with it when 
we saw the names on the roll. 

Joun Hynps, 
Buffalo, Wyoming. 
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HE most difficult thing about 
saving money is in making the 


start. All of us have probably 
contemplated doing so at some time in 
the near future, but have put off the 
actual initiation of a plan to a more 
auspicious time when money was a 
little easier. This is a mistake. Such 
a time may possibly never come; and 
each postponement makes it easier to 
still the voice of conscience, until finally 
we are apt to reach the conclusion of 
“What’s the use!” 

Once a simple plan is launched, 
however, it is astonishing to find how 
easy it is to keep up the adopted 
scheme. 

One of our members who has been 
reading this column has given us the 
plan he has adopted. We quote: 

“It’s an old, old saw that ‘any fool 
can make money but it takes a wise 
man to save it.’ A good corollary 
thereto might be “There’s many a man 
who would save it if someone would 
only show him how.’ 

“No one can deny that it is not always 
the easiest thing in the world to save 
anything out of Army pay, or that we 
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are all confronted more or less with 
the prospect of living a ‘life of genteel 
poverty.’ 

“However, even assuming that it is 
not possible to save a cent out of the 
monthly stipend, there is still within 
the possibility of every officer, the stor- 
ing up of a nice little ‘nest egg’ to free 
him from financial worry after his 
retirement or to give him the assur- 
ance that his family will be amply pro- 
vided for. This can be done by a very 
simple expedient, provided the deter- 
mination is there. 

“It will be a surprise to most of us 
to discover what a tidy sum will be the 
result of saving only the periodical in- 
creases given us every five years— 
provided that they be left undisturbed 
for the entire twenty-five years which 
elapse between the time we get our first 
‘fogey,’ and the end of thirty years’ 
service. 

“The following tables will show 
what an average saving of the fogeys 
only will mean at the end of twenty-five 
years of consistent and 
Saving : 


intelligent 
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End of Years 
of Service. 
6 
4% plus 


Taste I. 


$25.00 per Month, or $300.00 per Year, for Twenty-five Years 
At 4% 


$300. 
312. 


612 
324 


936 
337. 


1,273. 
350. 


1,624. 
364. 


1,989. 
379. 


2,369. 
394. 
2,764. 
410. 


3,174. 
426. 


00 
00 


.00 
48 


48° 


45 
94 
98 


92 
99 


91 
60 
51 
78 


29 


3,601 . 85 
444 


4,045. 
461. 


4,507. 


480. 


499. 


4,988 


5,487.§ 


519 


6,007. 
540. 


6,547. 
561. 


7,109. 
584. 


7,693. 
607. 


632. 


8,933. 


657. 


9,590. 
683. 


710. 


10,985. 
739. 


8,301. 


06 


44 
34 


78 
63 


10,274. 


41 
98 


39 


39.42 


11,724. 
768.99 


$12,483. 


79 


78 


6% plus $300.00 


Five Years Saving First Fogey 


Ten Years Saving First Fogey 


Fifteen Years Saving First Fogey 


Twenty Years Saving First Fogey 


Twenty Five Years 


At 6% 


$300.00 
318.00 


618.00 
337.08 


955.08 
357.30 


1,312.38 
378.73 


1,691.11 


478.15 


3,447.37. 
506.85 


3,954.22 
537.25 


4,491.47. 
567.09 


5,058.56 
601.11 


5,659 . 67 
637 .18 

6,296.85 
675.41 


"6,972.26 
715.97 


7,688 .23 
758 . 89 


8,447.12 


804.43 


9,251.55. 
852.69 


"10,104.24 
903.85 


11,008 .09 
958.09 


11,966.18 
1,015.57 


12,981.75 
1,076.51 


14,058 . 26 
1,141.10 


15,199. 36 
1,209 . 56 


$16,406.92 


Saving without 
Interest. 
$300 


600 
900 

1,200 
1,500 

1,800 

2,100 
2,400 
2,700 
3,000 
3,300 
3,600 
3,900 
4,200 
4,500 
4,800 
5,100 
5,400 
5,700 
6,000 
6,300 
6,600 
6,900 
7,200 


$7,500 
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“If an officer saves all four of his 
fogeys as shown, he will have, at the 
end of thirty years’ service, amounts 
as shown in the following table. 


ing money during the month. Assum 
ing that each was to get $40 for the 
month, each week they drew $10 each 
and stayed within that amount. 





Taste II, 
4% 6% No. % 
3 Un 3 Se eee $12,483.78 $16,406 .92 $7,500.00 
et NS Sono ge a ronsen dah 8,933.44 11,008 .09 6,000 .00 
rota Uk Se err oy 6,007 .09 6,972.26 4,500.00 
4th Fogey (10 Years) 3,601 .85 3,954.22 3,000 .00 
Totals After Thirty Years’ Service..... $31,026.16 $38,341.49 $21,000.00 


“In the foregoing table, the amount 
of twenty-five dollars is taken, because, 
while less at the beginning, it will 
average that amount; and 
surely enough should be saved to make 
up the few dollars each month at the 
beginning of the saving period. 

“Tf any officer will run his affairs on 
a monthly budget, he will get sur- 
prising results. 

“One officer, who was a temporary 
major for about a year and a half, 
found, during that time, that his 
major’s pay could barely meet the ex- 
penses. On being demoted to a 
captaincy in 1920 he realized that 
drastic measures would have to be 
taken in order to make it possible for 
him to continue in the Army. He fol- 
lowed his wife’s advice and at the end 
of each month made up a budget. 
The entire amount of his pay was 
classified under one of the following 
headings : 

“1. Current bills 
(All of them.) 

“2. Monthly proportion of Life In- 
surance, taxes and back debts (if any), 
etc. 

“3. A small saving, after deducting 1 
and 2, and considering 4. 

“4. The balance divided equally be- 
tween his wife and himself for spend- 


easily 


for the month. 


“The first month seemed pretty hard 
sledding, but within a short time they 
found that they were actually able to 
save a little from a captain’s pay, 
where before using the budget system 
his major’s pay barely sufficed to cover 
his current expenses, with never a 
chance for saving. 

“To revert to Tables I and II, it 
will be noted that there are three pos- 
sible results, viz., at no interest, at 
four per cent, and at six per cent. If 
an officer makes up his mind to follow 
this system, he can get four per cent 
by merely putting the money in a 
Savings account in any reliable bank. 
To get the six per cent he will have to 
use his head to only a moderate degree. 
He can take the saving of every four 
months and buy a_ hundred-dollar 
Liberty bond—which will now yield 
about 6 per cent—or some standard and 
well-known stocks or bonds only! 

“Army officers are notorious for 
‘taking a chance’ on any sort of wild- 
cat stock, with the result that whenever 
some promoter wants to float some 
spurious scheme, the first thing he does 
is to make up a ‘Sucker List’ from the 
Army Directory. If he wants to 
finance the manufacture of some weird 
or fantastic ‘invention’ he turns to the 
Army officer, and whether it be an 
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anchor for aeroplanes or merely steam- 
heated cuff-links that he claims to be 
able to produce, voila! he gets the 
money. 

“There is no difficulty in analyzing 
the reason why we Army officers, as 
a class, are good ‘suckers.’ It is simply 
that those of us who have to live on 
our army pay sometimes get tired of 
the many petty and exasperating 
economies we are forced to practise and 
are sometimes driven to take even the 
slim chance that is actually behind 
wild investments, in the hope of mak- 
ing a ‘killing.’ 

“Just one instance of many to illus- 
trate the brand of bunk that many 
stock-peddlers hand out. A ‘stock- 
salesman’ representing some of the 
thousand-and-one mushroom ‘Texas 
Oil Companies’ was shown into my of- 
fice. He showed me some beautiful 
prospectuses and a dazzling array of 


figures to prove beyond a doubt that 
every ten dollar bill ‘sunk’—I mean 
‘invested’—in his bonanza, would be 


worth a hundred dollars inside of 
ninety days. I professed to be inter- 
ested in his yarn and particularly in 
the part where he said he was soon 
going out to Texas to take up some 
land himself, etc., etc. On close ques- 
tioning, this young enthusiast un- 
consciously revealed the fact that the 
main reason he did not go to Texas 
was because (although he had been 
selling the stock for almost four 
months) he had not been able to get 
sixty-five dollars together to pay the 
railroad fare! 

“Avoid ‘investments’ that come out 
looking for you. Any reliable invest- 
ment journal—ask your banker for the 
name of one—will show offerings of 
well-known and reliable stocks at six, 


six and a half, and often seven per 
cent, as well as municipal, State, or 
Government bonds, which can be 
safely bought, put away in a safe 
deposit box, the coupons clipped and 
reconverted into more of the same, or 
into other stock. All this 
maximum of safety. 

“It is hoped these suggestions will 
serve to put some of the younger of- 
ficers, whose careers are yet before 
them, on the road toward freedom 
from financial care, with the resultant 
ability to enter more fully and whole- 
heartedly into the their 
profession.” 


with a 


study of 


C. K. 

You state that you have about 5,000 
francs on deposit in Paris which you 
purchased during the war. Since that 
time the exchange value of the franc 
has fallen from about 19c to as low 
as 6c, though it is now selling in the 
neighborhood of 8c. We have no doubt 
that ultimately francs will again sel 
at 19c and when this time comes you 
can withdraw your Paris deposit with- 
out loss. 

Your present deposit is probably 
drawing little if any interest, but if 
converted into French bonds you would 
be getting more return on your money. 
We therefore suggest the purchase of 
the French Victory 5’s which are now 
selling in Paris around 85. In other 
words, for 4,250 francs you could pur- 
chase 5,000 in franc bonds and still 
have 750 francs left, or by adding 
a little over $20 to your investment 
you could purchase 6,000 franc bonds 
which would draw 5 per cent interest. 
We believe this would be a desirable 
form of investment in your case. 

The 4 per cent French bonds are 
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selling at about 60 in Paris so that 
while the interest rate would be less 
the increment would be more. 
French internal bonds differ from 
those with which we are most familiar 
in that they carry on their face, not the 
principal amount, but the income only, 
and when all coupons have been cut, 
a new bond is issued. Coupons re- 


main valid for five years after the date 
on which they fall due; consequently 
they may be held during this period 
before it is necessary to cash them. 
Like our own Liberty bonds, the French 
securities are now selling below par, 
but with the restoration of normal ex- 
change there will be a handsome 
profit on both the bonds and coupons, 


D 


Justified by the Benefits Derived 


Were I absolutely assured that this 
country would never again engage in 
war, I would still be an advocate of 
universal military training, therefore my 
advocacy of this policy is not from a 
strictly military viewpoint. 

The operation of the draft called to 
the colors the flower of American man- 
hood. The large percentage of physical 
defectives and the alarming prevalence 
of venereal diseases as disclosed by the 
examination of these men would be 
unbelievable were not the facts sup- 
ported by the records of examination. 

The benefits which would accrue to 
the present and future generations from 
the detection and cure, or amelioration, 
of physical defects, the eradication of 
venereal diseases and other maladies, 
would be incalculable. 

The immunization against the ty- 
phoids and small-pox would greatly re- 
duce the morbidity and mortality among 
those of training age. 

The inculcation of proper rules of 


sanitation and hygiene and their prac- 
tical application would be so thoroughly 
instilled into these men that the practice 
would be carried out on their return 
home and the knowledge imparted to 
others until whole communities would 
be benefitted thereby. 

It is unnecessary to specifically point 
out the many benefits to be derived from 
wniversal military training. It is suf- 
ficient to say that I endorse, in toto, the 
very able article by the Surgeon General 
of the Army. 

Laying aside every other considera- 
tion I believe that universal military 
training would be justified by the bene- 
fits derived from, as the Surgeon Gen- 
eral so aptly and tersely expresses it, 
“the salvage of physical defectives.” 

Thanking you for the opportunity of 
giving expression of my endorsement 
of the Surgeon General’s article and 
with expressions of high esteem, I am, 

Noran Stewart, M.D. 
Jackson, Miss. 
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Field Engineering 


INTRODUCTION 


Next to training for offensive combat, 
training in defense, including field fortifica- 
tion, is the most important item in the in- 
struction of the infantry soldier. Field for- 
tification is constantly employed in defense, 
but also quite frequently in attack. Lacking 
its intelligent application, the attack, as well 
as the defense, may fail. 

“The infantry must cling with the spade to 
that which it has won with the rifle.” “The 
soldier must never be separated from his 
rifle nor his intrenching tool.” “The infan- 
tryman in combat uses his rifle occasionally, 
his spade daily.” These quotations from emi- 
nent authorities indicate the importance of 
effective use of intrenchments. 

The organization of a position is an in- 
fantry responsibility. They must both plan 
and construct their own defenses. If these 


are not properly located and scientifically 


constructed it is the infantry soldier who 
suffers death as a consequence. Accordingly, 
infantry officers should be expert in locating 
and organizing defensive positions. 

Engineer troops will assist in this work, 
especially by performing the more elaborate 
tasks for which the infantry is not equipped. 
But the engineers will shoulder their own re- 
sponsibilities alone, and will not relieve the 
infantry of theirs. Moreover, the number of 
engineer troops is limited, and they should 
not be employed on any work which can be 
done by the infantry. There is enough that 
the engineers only can do. 

As to the amount of work to be done, it 
has been estimated that the earth excavated 
by hand on the Western Front during the 
World War was much greater than the ex- 
cavation for the Panama Canal. While it 
is not probable that American troops will 
ever carry intrenchment to such an extent, 
it will be evident that the labor involved, 
in the case of two combatants closely matched 
in strength, is very great. 

The efficiency of infantry troops in the use 


of the pick and shovel is an excellent indi- 


cation of the state of 
training. 

Any structure that can not be built by 
infantry troops under the supervision of their 
own officers must have a comparatively lim- 
ited application to field fortification. Accord- 
ingly, all such structures should be as sim- 
ple as possible while still fulfilling their 
purpose. 

The variety of structures and methods in 
the organization of the ground is almost 
infinite. The principles and examples herein 
are regarded as good practice, based on 
American experience in the World War. 
While they are not to be considered as 
rigid patterns to be employed in all cases, 
they constitute a simple, well standardized 
procedure, with which all infantry officers 
should be familiar. 

At the conclusion of the course each stu- 
dent should know how to— 

(a) Locate and trace on the ground the 
defensive works required to meet sim- 
ple tactical situations. 

(b) Construct the trenches and their 
more important accessories, simple ma- 
chine-gun emplacements, and open 
shelters. 

(c) Carry out simple measures for con- 
cealment, including “Camouflage disci- 
pline.” 

(d) Erect the common forms of obsta- 
cles. 

(e) Construct small bridges, especially 
foot bridges, and make simple repairs 
to bridges and roads. 

(f) Evect simple buildings with such ma- 
terials as are available. 

(g) Make necessary calculations of labor, 
time, tools, and materials required for 
the foregoing works. 

Note: The following approximate rules 
for rapid conversion of metric units to Eng- 
lish units will be found useful : 

1 meter — 40 inches 

1 meter — 3 1/3 feet 
1 meter — 1 yd. + 10% 
1 kilometer — %& mile 
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CHAPTER I 
THE ATTACK AND DEFENSE IN MODERN WAR 


Characteristics of the Attack and De- 
fense—An understanding of the principles 
and practice of field fortification must be 
based on a proper conception of the char- 
acteristics of offense and defense. 

All military operations must eventually cul- 
minate in a combat between the opposing 
forces, unless the weaker force surrenders 
when combat is imminent. 

In the combat or battle one side is the ag- 
gressor or attacker and the other the de- 
fender. Combat thus consists of an attack 
by one side and a defense by the opposing 
side. 

Whatever the form of combat or the cir- 
cumstances attending it, whether it results 
from an unexpected meeting of two opposing 
forces on the march, or takes the form of 
a carefully prepared assault on organized de- 
fenses, the operation consists in the attack 
of a position. The position may be natural 
or unimproved, or it may have been greatly 
strengthened for defense by field fortifica- 
tion. Sometimes the defender will have op- 
portunity to select and artificially strengthen 
favorable ground on which to receive the 
attack. Again he may be forced to make the 
best use of natural advantages of the terrain 
in which he finds himself, when aftacked. 

Unless one of the combatants is very 
much weaker than the other, in which case 
the outcome is only a question of time, the 
attack and defense will alternate from time 
to time. Or a combatant may be at once 
on the offensive in one locality and on the 
defensive in another. 

The Defensive, When Assumed—The de- 
fensive ordinarily implies inferiority of 
strength, at least for the time being or in 
the particular locality. The defensive may 
be forced upon one combatant by the supe- 
rior strength of the other. Or it may be 
deliberately assumed: (a) To hold an im- 
portant front or locality; (6) to gain time 
for the arrival of reinforcements; (c) dur- 
ing or after an offensive to prepare for fur- 
ther attacks, or to hold the gains made. 

But the most common reason for assum- 
ing the defensive in any locality is in order 


to economize forces (troops and material) 
for an offensive in another locality. It fre- 
quently happens that both combatants re- 
main in a defensive attitude in a certain 
locality, each prepared to resist any aggres 
sion of the other, but with no intention of 
itself making an attack. Such localities are 
known as “quiet” fronts. They are usually 
those where from the nature of the terrain, 
the season, or other circumstances, an at- 
tack does not promise decisive results for 
either side, for a time at least. Such a situa- 
tion is known as “stabilization” or “deadlock.” 
It may result from a deliberate intention not 
to attack, or from unsuccessful attacks by 
both sides. 

Continuous Defensive—A continuous de- 
fensive implies weakness, and can never win. 
Only aggressive measures can achieve ulti- 
mate victory. Nevertheless a successful de- 
fense against a reckless attack may have a 
decisive effect in paving the way for a re- 
versal of the situation. Thus, ordinarily, and 
where the opposing forces are even approxi- 
mately equal in strength, the conflict will 
take the form of alternate attack and de- 
fense by both combatants at different times 
or in different places. It is therefore essen- 
tial that troops be thoroughly trained for 
defense as well as attack. Both are essential 
to victory, but troops able to attack are 
always able also to defend. 

In assuming a defensive attitude a com 
batant in great measure surrenders the initia- 
tive to the attack. The defense must mect 
the moves of the attack, and the tactics of 
the defense are accordingly based on those 
of the attack. 

Conduct of the Attack—The offensive im- 
plies at least local superiority of force which 
usually also means a superiority of num 
bers. However, superior strength may in- 
volve other considerations, such as better 
trained troops, more and better equipment. 
better supply and transportation, etc. The at- 
tacker, having selected his point of attack, 
having obtained all possible information con- 
cerning the nature of the defenses opposing 
him, and having massed his resources as 
close as practicable to the front to be at- 
tacked, endeavors to establish fire superiority 
over the defender. Under cover of a fire 
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superiority, which must be constantly main- 
tained by the employment of all available 
weapons, the attacking infantry moves for- 
ward in suitable formation and advances 
into the terrain occupied by the defender, 
killing, capturing or expelling his troops. 

Fire Superiority—Fire superiority is the 
prime essential of victory. For the attacker 
it implies such physical and moral ascendency 
over the fire of the defense as will enable 
the attacking infantry to advance without 
ruinous losses. In gaining fire superiority 
the attacker employs all available weapons, 
especially artillery, machine guns and rifles. 
The object in view is to neutralize or render 
ineffective the fire of the defense. The 
efficiency of the attacker’s fire is measured 
not alone nor even chiefly by the actual 
losses inflicted on the defender, but rather 
by its effect upon the defender’s own fire. 
This effect is produced by killing or wound- 
ing his personnel, the destruction of his de- 
fensive works, and the general demoraliza- 
tion resulting therefrom. Fire superiority 
is accordingly both physical and moral. 

The means by which the attacker estab- 
lishes fire superiority include: 

(a) A preliminary bombardment by his 
artillery. In this bombardment, the attacker 
endeavors to destroy the works of the de- 
fender, his trenches, obstacles, machine guns, 
emplacements, observation stations, routes of 
travel, etc.; to destroy or neutralize (silence) 
the opposing artillery; to destroy troops and 
material of all kinds; and in general to injure 
and demoralize the defense as much as pos- 
sible. This bombardment continues to some 
extent throughout the attack, but is usually 
most violent just before the advance of the 
infantry. 

(6) A rolling barrage or curtain of artil- 
lery fire covering the advance of the attack- 
ing infantry. This barrage advances by leaps 
in front of the infantry, its purpose being 
to cause the defenders to remain under cover 
until the attacking infantry is upon them. 
The rolling barrage is characteristic of care- 
fully prepared attacks on highly organized 
positions, and is often lacking in more open 
warfare when there is no time nor opportu- 
nity to prepare it. 

(c) Fire of the infantry’s own weapons 
(rifles, automatic rifles, machine guns, one- 


pounders and light mortars) during their 
advance. When the rolling barrage is em- 
ployed the infantry presses its advance with 
as little fire of its own as practicable, until 
it has entered the defender’s position. In 
open warfare, when there is no barrage, the 
infantry relies chiefly on its own weapons 
for fire superiority. 

(d) Fire of any weapons accompanying 
the attacking infantry, including light field 
guns and mortars, tanks, etc. 

It is, of course, not sufficient, merely to 
establish fire superiority. If the attack is to 
succeed, fire superiority must be maintained 
throughout the course thereof. 

Advance of the Attack—Under cover of 
this fire the attacking infantry, in waves of 
skirmishers at wide intervals, enters the de- 
fender’s position and completes the opera- 
tion by an infantry combat at close range 
or hand to hand, killing, capturing or ex- 
pelling the infantry of the defense. 

Fire and Movement, Surprise —The attack 
thus includes fire and movement. It will 
be the more effective if delivered as a sur- 
prise. Surprise includes secrecy in prepara- 
tion, a knowledge of the defender’s strength 
and dispositions, and vigor and rapidity in 
execution. 

Surprise is usually necessary for a success 
ful attack. The defender, if he learns that 
an attack is impending, will mass his re 
sources of men and material to oppose it, 
whereby the attack, even if successful, is 
made much more costly. If the defender 
can be taken by surprise he is in the situa 
tion of a man thrown off his balance, both 
physically and mentally, by a sudden assault 

Conduct of the Defense—The tactics and 
organization of the defense must evidently 
be such as to meet and repel an attack of 
the nature herein described. 

The Measures of the Defense Include— 
(a) Guarding against surprise. In this the 
defender endeavors through his service of 
observation and intelligence to keep informed 
of all the activities of the attacker, and 
at the same time to prevent the enemy from 
gaining knowledge of his own dispositions 
and activities. All the signs of an impend- 
ing attack should not escape a vigilant de- 
fense. When an attack appears to be immi- 
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nent the defender strengthens his defenses 
and reinforces his troops to meet it. 

(b) Cover or shelter to decrease the effect 
of the hostile fire, to increase the efficiency 
of the defender’s fire, and to enable his troops 
to remain in or near their combat positions. 

(c) Obstacles to interfere with the at- 
tacker’s movements and to hold his troops 
under the fire of the defense. 

(d) Provision for observation (usually 
from sheltered localities on relatively high 
ground) of the attacker’s movements, both 
before and during the attack. 

(e) Communications to give facility of 
covered access for the defender’s troops (and 
supplies) to all parts of his organized posi- 
tions. These include trenches, trails, roads, 
light railways, etc. This is a matter of vital 
importance. 

(f) Provision for intercommunication, or 
means of transmitting information and or- 
ders from any locality to any other lo- 
cality. 

(9g) Provision for effective fire of all 
weapons. This includes the placing of these 
weapons in favorable positions, their shel- 
ter and concealment, and arrangements for 
effectively directing and controlling their 
fire. 

(h) Reserves in ample strength held at 
convenient and sheltered localities for rein- 
forcement and counter attack. 

(i) Supplies of every kind required, in 
ample quantities and properly located to 
insure effective distribution as needed. 

Passive and Active measures—The tactics 
of the defense usually include both passive 
and active measures, and like those of the 
attack involve fire and movement. The pas- 
sive measures include the fire of all weapons 
from their assigned positions for the pur- 
pose of checking the attacker’s advance. The 
active measures involve counter attacks on 
both a large and small scale, to check the 
attacker’s advance, or expel him from any 
terrain he has captured. The ideal defense, 
accordingly, is elastic and mobile. 

Fire of the Defense—Prior to the infan- 
try attack the defender replies to the fire 
of the hostile artillery, endeavoring to inflict 
all possible damage on personnel and ma- 
terial, and to embarrass or disrupt the prepa- 
rations for the attack. This fire of the de- 





fender’s artillery is directed against the hos- 
tile artillery, defense works including 
trenches, obstacles, observation stations, ma- 
chine-gun emplacements, etc., routes of com- 
munication, assembly places; and in general 
against every element and activity of the 
enemy. Machine guns may also take part, 
up to the limit of their range. Just before 
the hostile infantry advances, the artillery 
fire of the defense is directed especially at 
the attacker’s infantry in its departure posi- 
tions. 

As the assaulting infantry moves forward, 
the artillery of the defense places a stand- 
ing curtain of fire, known as a defensive 
barrage, in front of its lines, to inflict losses 
on the attackers, who must pass through it. 

As the assailant approaches his position the 
defender directs upon him the fire of all 
available weapons. If the field of fire is 
favorable, the infantry (including machine 
guns) of the defense will open fire at rela- 
tively long range, 800 to 1,000 yards, or 
even more when practicable. This fire will, 
of course, be frontal. In addition to the 
effect of the infantry’s own weapons, such 
fire serves to hold the attacking infantry 
in the area in which it is subject to the ar- 
tillery fire of the defense. If the attacker 
succeeds in reaching the immediate front 
of the position he becomes largely immune 
from artillery fire, but will now be subjected 
to oblique and flanking fire of the defender's 
machine guns, especially emplaced for this 
purpose. During this stage of the combat 
the defender’s chief reliance will be the 
oblique fire of numerous machine guns, rak- 
ing the lines of obstacles in front of his po- 
sition. Machine guns are accordingly the 
back-bone of the passive defense, which is 
largely built up around these weapons. 

The defender, in spite of inferior means 
at his disposal, may achieve fire superiority 
and check the attacker, by reason of his 
knowledge of the terrain, his careful dis- 
positions for effective fire, and the shelter 
enjoyed by his troops. 

The Counter Attack —Thus far the defense 
has been purely passive, that is, by fire 
alone. If, however, the attacker succeeds 
in penetrating and possessing himself of a 
portion of the defender’s position (as will 
usually be the case in a determined attack), 
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the defense resorts to more active measures 
to check the advance and expel the attacker 
from the captured ground. This is accom- 
plished by counter attack of the defender’s 
supports and reserves against the front and 
flanks of the hostile penetration. Thest 
counter attacks vary in strength from a pla- 
toon or portion of a platoon to a regiment 
or even larger unit, according to the size 
of the captured area and the strength of the 
attacker. As the attacker enters a small area, 
the reserves of the troops responsible for 
the defense of that area promptly counter 
attack in accordance with previously pre- 
pared plans of defense, the attacker himself 
by having entered the area, giving the signal 
for the counter atiack, which is thus almost 
automatic. If the captured area be large, a 
more deliberate counter attack by larger units 
is prepared according to the needs of the 
situation. Every unit larger than a platoon 
holds out reserves for counter attack. All 
counter attacks should be supported by the 
fire of all available weapons. Large counter 
attacks may even be covered by a rolling 
barrage, exactly like that of the attack. 

The counter attack will naturally be more 
effective the more promptly it is delivered. 
A vigorous counter attack, promptly deliv- 
ered by reserves whose strength and position 
were unknown to the attacker, may enjoy 
the advantage of surprise. The success of 
the counter attack restores the integrity and 
continuity of the defense. 

This scheme of counter attack is called 
the active defense. It will thus be seen that 
the ideal defense includes two elements: the 
passive defense, by fire; and the active, mo- 
bile defense by counter attack. Fire and 
counter attack are accordingly the principal 
weapons of the defense. 

In conducting the counter attack the de- 
fender enjoys the advantages of operating on 
familiar terrain which, moreover, may have 
been specially prepared for the purpose. A 
successful counter attack on a large scale 
may result in forcing the attacker to assume 
a defensive attitude, thus reversing the gen- 
eral situation. 

Employment of Reserves—The active de- 
fense involves the use of strong mobile re- 
serves for the counter attack. Intelligent 
defensive dispositions, carefully located and 


well constructed works of field fortification 
enable the defender to conduct his passive 
defense on a wide front, if necessary, with 
the minimum number of men, thus relieving 
ample force available for reserves. Herein 
lies the very essence of successful defensive 
tactics. An active defense is thus character- 
ized by a position carefully prepared and 
lightly manned for passive defense, with 
strong, mobile reserves for the counter at- 
tack. The amount of resistance contem- 
plated by the defender is indicated primarily 
by the strength of his reserves. The passive 
defenses should never be too strongly manned, 
as this would as a rule simply invite more 
losses from the hostile fire. The strength 
of the position is increased by stronger re- 
serves rather than denser occupation of the 
forward portions of the position. The ideal 
defense, like the ideal attack, must be char- 
acterized by elasticity and mobility. This 
means that the defender must not tie him- 
self to the ground by assigning too many 
troops to the passive defense. It is usually 
better to retake lost ground by counter attack 
rather than attempt to hold it by over-man- 
ning its defenses. 

To be most effective all elements of the 
defense must be rapidly brought to bear. 
This is especially true of the counter attack. 
The whole organization of the defender, in- 
cluding the disposition of his troops and the 
arrangement of his defenses must be such as 
to promote this. 

Concentration and Economy of Forces— 
Battles are won by the concentration of supe- 
rior forces at critical points. Economy of 
forces by intelligent planning and disposition 
of troops makes it possible to hold wide 
fronts with few men, thus releasing troops 
for concentration at critical points. 

Relative Advantages of the Attack and 
Defense —The chief advantages of the attack 
are the opportunity to select the time and 
place, and to secretly mass its resources. It 
also enjoys the advantage of the initiative in 
other respects. The defender is compelled 
to a great extent to follow the lead of the 
attack, but enjoys the advantage of a better 
knowledge of the terrain and the opportu- 
nity to prepare it for defense. 

Open and Stabilized Worfare—A rela- 
tive increase in the power of the attack tends 
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to drive the defender from his prepared posi- 
tions and bring on a stage of open or mobile 
warfare. A relative increase in the power 
of the defense tends towards stabilization 
of the front. If the opposing forces are of 
nearly equal strength, and the frontier or 
battle line of proportionately moderate 
length, there is a tendency towards com- 
plete stabilization or deadlock, with result- 
ing elaborate development of defenses by 
both sides. This situation was characteris- 
tic of many stages of the World War on the 
Western Front. 

The characteristic attack and defense as 
herein briefly outlined, are subject to many 
necessary variations of method according to 
the situation, although the principles re- 
main unchanged. 

In open warfare, involving rapid and fre- 
quent changes of position by both combatants, 
artillery fire will necessarily be less intense 
and defense less carefully organized and 
solidly constructed than on a “stabilized” 
front (one which has been occupied for a 
considerable period). Both sides will place 
greater reliance on the rifle in the struggle 
for fire superiority. Another striking char- 
acteristic of the war of movement is the ex- 
posure of the defender’s flanks in positions 
of limited extent, and the opportunities thus 
afforded the offensive for flank or envelop- 
ing attack and turning movements around 
the flanks of the defender. In such cases 
the defender will employ special measures 
for the security of his flanks. 

Delaying Actions—Occasions will arise 
when the defense, being relatively weak or in 
retreat, desires to avoid becoming involved 
in a decisive combat, and seeks only to de- 
lay the advance of the opponent. The de- 
fense will then fight a delaying action only. 
A delaying action often involves passive 
measures (fire) alone, although active meas- 
ures (counter attack) may often be employed 
to advantage, provided too many of the de- 
fender’s troops do not become involved. The 
most favorable conditions for a delaying ac- 
tion are those in which the defender, by long- 
range fire of artillery, machine guns and 
rifles, can force the attacker to an early de- 
ployment and compel him to make all ar- 
rangements for a formal attack. Before the 


attack can be driven home the defender’s 
troops, or the bulk of them, retreat to an- 
other locality when the same tactics may be 
repeated. 

Notes—An intelligent appreciation of the 
principles of field fortification requires a 
knowledge of the methods of combat in at- 
tack and defense, inasmuch as field fortifi- 
cations are based upon defensive tactics. In 
this chapter an effort is made to present in 
condensed form the principles of combat, 
stripped of all non-essentials and confusing 
details. 

Field engineering is a broad subject, though 
not a difficult one, provided fundamental 
principles are comprehended. If the earlier 
lessons of this course are thoroughly di- 
gested, the remaining ones, dealing with de- 
tails of location and construction, will be 
correspondingly easier and more profitable. 


CHAPTER II 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF FIELD FORTIFICATION 


Having noted the general procedure of 
offensive and defensive combat, let us now 
examine in some detail the dispositions and 
works employed by the defense. 

Field Fortification—The various works by 
which the defender strengthens his position 
are collectively known as field fortifications. 
The term usually covers all works pertaining 
to actual combat operations, except routes 
of trasnportation and lines of communication 
(the latter are also included in some defini- 
tions). These include especially trenches, 
machine-gun and artillery emplacements, ob- 
servation stations, obstacles, and shelters for 
reserves, which, by reason of their prox- 
imity to the front, are constructed to resist 
artillery fire. 

Field fortification is defined as the mili- 
tary art of strengthening a natural position 
to resist attack. 

Nature of Field Fortification Dependent 
on the Weapons Employed—The nature of 
field fortification in all ages has varied 
with the nature of the weapons employed by 
the combatants. In olden times when 
weapons had little power, and hand-to-hand 
combat was the only method of fighting, a 
building or a high wall enclosing an area 
best served the purposes of the defender. 
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In our day nothing which projects above 
ground, unless of most solid and expensive 
construction, too elaborate to be extensively 
employed in field works, can long resist the 
fire of modern artillery, and field fortifica- 
tion is characterized by pits and trenches 
almost flush with the ground, and subter- 
ranean shelters. 

Fundamental Principles of Field Fortifica- 
tion—All the dispositions of the defense and 
all the works which it constructs, are de- 
signed to meet two fundamental require- 
ments : 

1. To allow the fullest possible scope for 
the effective use of the weapons of the de- 
fense, and, 

2. To restrict to the greatest possible extent 
the effective use of the weapons of the attack. 

These are the essential principles to which 
all dispositions and works of the defender 
should conform. 

The effective use of the weapons of a 
combatant is restricted by limiting the effects 
of the fire of these weapons, and the freedom 
of movement of the troops employing them. 

Most of the works constructed by the 
defender serve both purposes, that is, they 
increase the effectiveness of the defender’s 
weapons, and limit that of the attacker’s 
weapons. It will be remembered in this con- 
nection that in a broad sense the weapons 
of both attack and defense include fire and 
movement. 

Essential Elements of the Defense. —Based 
on these considerations the essential elements 
of the defense will be seen to include the 
following : 

(a) Cover of shelter against fire, for the 
defender’s troops, weapons and other equip- 
ment. In general all elements of the defense 
should be sheltered from fire as far as prac- 
ticable. 

(b) Proper location and distribution of all 
weapons to insure effective fire against the 
targets assigned to them, and to avoid undue 
losses from hostile fire. Effective fire also 
demands, especially in the case of artillery, 
ample measures for observing the effects of 
that fire. 

(c) Proper disposition of the defender’s 
troops: 1. To imsure effective fire of their 
weapons. 2. To evade the effects of the 


hostile fire. 3. To insure the power of ma- 
neuver essential to an active defense (coun- 
ter attack). 4. To provide for continued 
defense in depth. 

(d) Concealment of the vital elements, 
strength and dispositions of the defense.— 
This is accomplished by various means, in- 
cluding the utilization of natural features 
of the terrain, camouflage, covered commu 
nications, care in the execution of all works 
and movement of troops, etc. A mere passive 
concealment is not sufficient. The defense 
must also oppose all efforts of the attack to 
gain information concerning its plans and 
dispositions. 

(¢) Information concerning the enemy’s 
plans, dispositions and movement.—This is 
obtained by constant observation from favor- 
able localities on the ground, and from the 
air; by continued reconnaissance, both ter- 
restrial and aerial, by means of spies, by 
questioning prisoners and deserters 
the enemy, examining captured plans and 
documents, and in various other ways 

So important is observation that a posi 
tion is usually located primarily to cover and 
defend the high ground favorable for ob- 
servation. 

(f) Obstacles to interfere with the move- 
ments of the attacker and hold him under 
the fire of the defender’s weapons.—These 
obstacles should be so disposed as to avoid 
undue interference with the maneuvers of the 
defense. 

(g) A complete system of routes of com- 
munication, sheltered so far as necessary, 
permitting prompt access to all parts of the 
defender’s position for troops and supplies.— 
These will include trenches, 
and railroads, etc. Alternative routes should 
be available in case any are blocked by shel! 
fire, traffic accidents or other causes 

(h) A complete system of signal commu 
nications for the prompt transmission of in- 
formation and orders between any two locali- 
ties in the defended area.—Reliance should 
not be placed on any single means of com 
munication, which is always liable to inter- 
ruption, but all available means should be 
developed. These will include telephone, tel 
graph, wireless, visual signaling, 
nics, runners, dogs, pigeons, etc. The im 
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portance of this communication between the 
various elements of the defense can not be 
exaggerated. 

The foregoing are the chief requirements ; 
each including many details. 

It is impracticable to classify these vital 
elements of the defense in the order of rela- 
tive importance. They are, in fact, all es- 
sential, and the neglect of any one is liable 
to spell disaster. In organizing the position, 
work on all essential elements should be 
carried on simultaneously, if practicable. The 
first requirement, of course, will be to inter- 
pose an immediate resistance to the enemy. 
This calls for observation and the prompt 
emplacement of the forward line of automatic 
weapons and infantry groups. The position 
is then developed to completion as rapidly 
as possible. (See plate 4.) 

Influence of Weapons on Field Fortifica- 
tion.—As the nature of field fortifications is 
dependent on the weapons employed by both 
sides, it will be of interest to investigate 
the influence of these weapons on the works 
and dispositions of the defense. The prin- 
cipal weapons employed by the attacker are 
artillery, light infantry, cannon and mortars, 
the automatic rifle, and the rifle and bayonet. 
The principal weapons of the defense are 
artillery, the automatic rifle, the rifle and 
bayonet and the machine gun. 

In modern war artillery fire is employed 
in great volume and is remarkably accurate. 
It is impracticable under field conditions to 
construct works which will resist its con- 
centrated fire. as far as practicable: 

(a) By making all works of low relief 
(not extending far above the surface of 
the ground) and as inconspicuous as possible, 
by careful location and camouflage; 

(6) By making all works as strong as 
possible in order to resist at least occasional 
hits by small and medium caliber projectiles ; 

(c) By distributing or dispensing all 
works and troops over the terrain so as 
to render concentrations of artillery fire 
against them expensive and difficult; 

(d) By providing alternative works, in 
case some should be destroyed; 

(e) By avoiding large concentrations of 
troops in the zone of intensive artillery fire; 

(f) By providing concealment or cover 





from fire for all troops, as close as possible 
to the positions where they are or may be 
needed during combat. 

Works which provide shelter against ar- 
tillery fire are also usually sufficient for 
protection against rifle fire. Head cover 
(loop-holes) affords good protection against 
rifle fire, but it is difficult to construct, and 
easily destroyed by artillery fire, and hence 
is not often employed, except in a few special 
positions, such as snipers’ nests. 

Machine Guns—The machine gun has be- 
come the backbone of the modern defense. 
Due to the characteristics of the weapon it 
is most effectively employed in flanking fire, 
or fire directed obliquely against or paral- 
lel to a line of attacking troops. Within a 
range of 600 to 700 yards the projectiles 
do not rise above the height of a man’s 
head, and hence no hostile troops can pass 
through the line without being hit. These 
characteristics of machine gun are indicated 
in Plate 1. 

Accordingly the machine guns of the de- 
fense are arranged to cover the terrain with 
line of oblique fire at ranges not exceeding 
700 yards, and the effect of this fire is in- 
creased by placing obstacles to hold the at- 
tackers on the line of the machine-gun flank- 
ments. (Plate 1.) The fire of the machine 
gun is thus seldom directed at individuals. 
The gun fires along its assigned flankment, 
through which the attacker must pass. Such 
fire may accordingly be very effective, even 
in fog or darkness, when the individual at- 
tackers can not be seen by the machine 
gunner. 

Although machine guns are most effective 
for flanking fire they are not limited to such, 
but are employed also for frontal fire. Flank- 
ments are possible only when the attacker 
has arrived on the immediate front of, or 
within, the position. Prior to this stage of 
the combat long range frontal fire of ma- 
chine guns will be employed, for example, 
in delaying actions, to compel the attacker 
to deploy at a considerable distance from 
the defender’s position, and to delay his ad- 
vance to within the range of effective rifle 
fire. 

Rifle and Automatic Rifle—The rifle and 
automatic rifle are, as always, weapons of 
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Fig.1 FRONTAL FIRE 
Only one skirmisher in sheaf of fire 


Fig.2 ENFILADE OR FLANKING FIRE 
All skirmishers pass through sheaf 
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Fig.3 CONTINUOUS DANGER SPACE 
If the range does not exceed about 700 yards the 
height of the trajectory never exceeds that of a man 


Fig. 4. MACHINE GUN FLANKMENTS 
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vast importance to both the attack and de- 
fense, and defensive dispositions should be 
such as to provide for a full development of 
frontal and oblique fire of these weapons. 
The rifle is particularly effective against 
separated individuals of the attacking force, 
whereas the machine gun is most effective 
against lines and groups. The rifle and au- 
tomatic rifle are squad weapons, and in 
mobile warfare will at times be the only ones 
immediately available. The automatic rifle 
possesses many of the characteristics of the 
machine gun. 

Other weapons employed by both comba- 
tants exercise a lesser influence on defensive 


dispositions. These 
planes, grenades, etc. 

Observation and Field of Fire—The ef- 
fective fire of the artillery of the defense, 
and to a lesser extent the fire of the infan- 
try weapons, and indeed the entire conduct 
of the defense, requires ample facilities for 
observation of the effects of fire, and of the 
action of the troops on both sides. Accord- 
ingly defensive positions must be located so 
as to insure the retention of the high ground 
favorable for observation. A position afford- 
ing good observation will also, as a rule, af- 
ford a good field of fire. 

Formerly, when both attack and defense 


include tanks, aero 
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relied almost entirely upon the rifle in the 
struggle for fire superiority, a wide field of 
fire was regarded as the first essential of a 
defensive position. Today the high effi- 
ciency and rapid fire of artillery and auto- 
matic weapons, the use of flanking fire, etc., 
render a wide field of fire of less importance 
than formerly, although it is still desir- 
What is necessary is not so much a 
very wide field of fire, as effective fire of 
all weapons on the terrain over which the 
attacker must pass, with no dead spaces in 
which he may find shelter from this fire. 
The advantages of a wide field of fire may 
be lost in fog or darkness. An inconspicu- 
ous position with a good field of fire will 
be preferable to a conspicuous position with 
a very wide field of fire. Four hundred to 
500 yards or even less will suffice if more 
can not be obtained without sacrfiicing other 
advantages. 

In a long range delaying action, or in open 
warfare, especially of isolated detachments, 
where the defender is not well equipped 
with artillery or machine guns, a wide field 
of fire for the rifle will continue to be as 
important as formerly. A wide field of fire 
may also serve in a measure as a substitute 
for a thorough defensive organization, where 
there is no time for the latter. 


able. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF 


POSITION 

Battle Fronts, Sectors and Areas of the 
Defense—The line of battle occupied by 
troops in defense is commonly called “the 
front.” The larger divisions of the front are 
designated according to their geographical 
location, as “the eastern front,” according to 
the army holding them (in the case of allied 
nations), as the “British front,” etc. Smaller 
subdivisions may be designated by the name 
of some city in the locality, as “the Ver- 
dun front,” “the Toul front,” etc. 

Those portions of a defensive front as- 
signed to armies, corps and divisions are 
known as army sectors, corps sectors and 
division sectors. The smallest subdivision 
having any degree of permanency is that as- 
signed to a division, and the term “sector” 
is ordinarily understood to imply the front 
of a division. The subdivisions of a sector 


A DEFENSIVE 


are known as sub-sectors, and would be held 
by brigades (brigade subsectors) or regi- 
ments. These subsectors would vary accord- 
ing to the distribution of troops adopted, 
nature of the terrain, strategical situa- 
tion, etc. 

The positions occupied by these units have, 
of course, depth as well as front, and are 
accordingly referred to also as “areas.” 
Thus the division area includes all terrain 
occupied by a front line division, extending 
often several miles in rear of the front 
lines, facing the enemy. The corps area 
includes the areas of its component front 
line divisions, and an additional area in rear, 
in which the corps reserves are placed. Simi- 
larly for an army area. 

The width of a division sector or area may 
vary, according to the nature of the terrain, 
season, probability of attack, etc. from 6 
to 10 miles or even more, on a quiet front 
in mountainous country, to as little as 2,000 
yards on a dangerous front when attack is 
imminent. 

The distribution of the troops of the divi- 
sion within the division sector varies con- 
siderably according to the extent of front 
covered, the nature of the terrain, etc. Both 
infantry brigades may be placed in line, or 
the entire sector may be assigned to one 
brigade, the other being held intact as divi- 
sion reserve. Similarly, a brigade may place 
one or both regiments in line, a regiment one 
or two battalions, and a battalion one or 
two companies, the remainder in each case 
being held as reserve. 

The front of a battalion in line usually 
varies from about 600 to about 1,600 yards, 
though in exceptional cases the latter figure 
may be exceeded. 

The bulk of the divisional artillery occu- 
pies the artillery zone, in rear of the front 
line battalions. Individual pieces may be 
placed farther to the front. The other troops 
of the division are not assigned to definite 
localities. 

The use of trenches in field fortification 
tends to convey an impression that a forti- 
fied position consists primarily of several 
lines of approximately parallel trenches, ex- 
tending along the front. Such is not ex- 
actly the case. Defense consists in holding 
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not a number of lines, but a number of 
defensible areas, mutually supporting. 

In most terrain there will be certain areas 
adapted to defense, the holding of which 
will prevent the attack from advancing. It 
is not necessary that these areas be clearly 
defined or conspicuous, in fact, it is unde- 
sirable. But they must be adapted to de- 
fense, and must control the terrain. 

The intervals between these areas are cov- 
ered by fire from the areas. There will be 
several lines of these defended areas, one 
behind another, roughly, in checker-board 
fashion, thus giving organization in depth. 
Each area protects by its fire the fronts of 
adjacent areas. Areas in rear cover the 
flanks and rear of those in front of them. 

This scheme of defense is illustrated in 
Plate 2. 

Each of those small areas has its own in- 
fantry garrison, under the command of one 
man, and usually includes also one or more 
automatic weapons, and possibly other auxil- 
iary arms. 

For purposes of control, coordination and 
support, smaller areas are grouped into larger 
ones, and this continues progressively up- 
wards into divisions, corps, and armies. 

Combat Groups, Strong Points, Centers of 
Resistance—The smallest unit defensive 
areas (and the garrisons which occupy them) 
are known as combat groups. They always 
include automatic weapons, and usually at 
least one machine gun. An appropriate 
strength for a combat group is a platoon or 
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half platoon (section). Exceptionally a 
single squad may constitute a combat group. 

A number of combat groups, usually four 
or more, constitute a strong point. An appro- 
priate garrison for a strong point is a com- 
pany. 

Two or more strong points are grouped 
to form a center of resistance. An appro- 
priate garrison for a center of resistance is 
a battalion. 

Size of Defensive Areas.—The relation of 
the small defensive areas (combat groups, 
strong points and centers of resistance) are 
shown in Plate 3; they are not drawn to 
scale. The combat groups on the same line 
should generally be placed at intervals not 
exceeding 300 to 400 yards, even in open 
country. A greater distance makes mutual 
support too difficult. As to the area occu- 
pied by these groups, it may vary from 
about 50 by 50 yards up to 150 by 200 yards 
The limits of the larger areas may be noted 
in Plate 3; for a strong point about 300 
by 200 yards to 750 by 350 yards, for a 
center of resistance, from 500 by 500 yards 
to 1,200 by 1,000 yards. The first figure in 
each case is the front, the second the depth. 
The areas must not be so small that the 
troops are crowded, and thereby rendered 
vulnerable to fire, nor so large that they 
can not be properly controlled. The areas 
given do not include listening or observa 
tion groups in front of the firing line, if 
such be employed. 

Area or Local Reserves——Each unit or area 





SITUATION—Reference, Plate 3. 


An attacking force, of which 2 battalions are shown, has been checked on the general 
line A-B, and ordered to organize and hold the ground won. 
First Stage —The assault echelon digs two lines of individual trenches (fox holes) A-B 


and C-D, and machine guns are hastily intrenched well to the front. 


Support echelon is 


halted in defilated positions and begins construction of trench elements on counter slope, 
E-F. Reserve echelons of battalions commence construction of trenches (to be later part 
of battalion reserve line), and emplace additional machine guns. 

Second Stage—After two days’ occupation more important parts of two advanced lines 
of fox holes are connected by continuous trench and communication trenches begun at most 


necessary places. 


(not shown). 


Third Stage—Complete development of the position. 


installed. Portions of the lines which were badly located are readjusted. 


A number of machine guns are withdrawn to positions farther in rear 
Development of counterslope parallel and battalion reserve line continues. 
stations established and under construction at important localities. 


Observation 
Obstacles being placed 


Parallels and approaches com- 
pleted, obstacles placed, observation and command posts and shelters for supports and reserves 


(Note suppression 


of weak salient at S.) Battalion command posts moved back to vicinity of battalion reserve 


parallel. 
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garrison, larger than a combat group, in- 
cludes a reserve, which is maintained under 
shelter within the area. This reserve is used 
to reinforce the smaller component units, 
and by counter attack to expel the attacker 
from any portion of the area for whose de- 
fense the unit is responsible. This progres- 
sive responsibility insures continuity of de- 
fense. 

The Role of the Trenches—In this scheme 
of defense the of trenches serves 
primarily to provide covered communication 
from one part of the defended area to an- 
other, for the movement of both troops and 
supplies, thus facilitating control, inspection 
and the maintenance of discipline, in addi- 
tion to providing for reinforcement, counter 
attack and retreat, and for adjusting the de- 
fensive dispositions to meet the developments 
of combat. 

The trenches also, of course, are the shel- 
tered combat positions of the combat groups, 
except the machine guns, which are prefer- 
ably placed outside the trenches. In meeting 
the exigencies of the combat the defenders 
of the small defensive areas may move 
about from one part of the trench to another. 

Continuity of Trenches—To be satisfac- 
tory as routes of communication the trenches 
must be continuous. Continuous trenches 
also serve to prevent “infiltration” by the 
enemy through the intervals between com- 
bat groups, which might enable him, espe- 
cially under cover of darkness, fog or smoke, 
to gradually surround them and encompass 
their downfall. Continuous trenches manned 
by a few men properly disposed in small 
groups, serve to prevent such maneuvers. As 
the combat within the defender’s position de- 
velops, any part of any trench, either fire 
or communication, may be occupied for the 
delivery of fire or the launching of a counter 
attack. For these purposes continuity of 
the trenches is a decided advantage. 

Continuous trenches fulfill yet another and 
important role or purpose. They are readily 
detected on an airplane photograph, but this 
very conspicuousness, coupled with their 
continuity and apparent regularity, serves 
to distract attention from and conceal the 
more vital elements of the defense, includ- 
ing the disposition of the defender’s troops 


system 


for passive defense and for counter attack 
Were trenches constructed only as need for 
the immediate purposes of the combat groups, 
the positions of the latter would be quite 
plainly advertised. This is often unavoid- 
able in hasty organization, but with continu- 
ous trenches it is more difficult to detect 
the exact location of these groups. Dumm) 
trenches may occasionally be used to ad- 
vantage to conceal the location of combat 


groups. 
The location of the defender in small 
groups at the critical localities facilitates 


command and control, and provides a muc! 
stronger defense than were they distributed 
at uniform intervals along a_ continuous 
trench. The latter arrangement makes con 
trol difficult, increases the exposure to hos 
tile fire, and places many of the men in dis 
advantageous positions where they add noth 
ing to the strength of the defense. 

In launching an offensive from an organ 
ized position the trenches provide shelter and 
concealment for the troops massed for th: 
attack. In preparation for an attack addi 
tional trenches are often constructed. 

Organization in Depth—We have noted 
the fact that a modern defensive position 
does not consist of one or more lines of 
riflemen in trenches, but of groups of d 
fensive areas, distributed laterally and from 
front to rear, each area being prepared to 
maintain itself and to support its neighbors 
in front and on the flank. (Plate 2.) 

Under the protection of the powerful fire 
of its artillery, a determined attack would 
certainly rupture a single line of defenses, 
however strongly built and heavily manned, 
and such a line alone is accordingly of littl 
use against a heavy attack. The combat 
must be conducted not only on the front 
of the position, but within the position. The 
attacker must be forced to fight his way 
through a belt or network of defenses, 
capable of resistance in all directions. Such 
dispositions constitute what is known as or- 
ganization in depth. If the attacker pene- 
trates the forward portion of the position, 
resistance is continued to the rear. The in- 
ferior defenses face to the flank and resists 
attempts to widen the breach. Counter at- 
tacks are launched from the rear and from 
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the flanks. A deep position is thus parti- 
tioned or paneled, in such fashion that the 
loss of a portion of the terrain does not 
necessarily involve disaster as would be the 
case if the defenses were limited to a single 
line. The defense in depth may thus be 
likened to a net. The first onslaught of the 
attacker may cut the outer strands of the net, 
but he will then find himself entangled in the 
meshes in rear. 

This distribution of the defenses over a 
considerable area also compels the attacker to 
similarly disperse his artillery fire, whereby 
its effects are greatly reduced. 

All essential elements of the defense should 
be organized in depth. If the forward de- 
fensive areas are captured, resistance is con- 
tinued by those in rear. If the counter 
attacks of the smaller units fail to dislodge 
the attacker from the captured ground, 
stronger attacks are delivered by the larger 
units in rear. If the advanced machine-gun 
emplacements are captured or destroyed, the 
defender occupies other prepared emplace- 
ments in rear. If forward observing sta- 
tions are destroyed, others in rear take over 
their functions. And finally if the defender 
be driven from his battle position he re- 
tires to and continues his resistance in other 
prepared positions in rear. 

The sole reliance of the defense is never 
reposed in a single line or even a single 
position, either of which may be overrun by 
a determined attack. Depending upon the 
importance of the front and the probability 
of attack, a second and even a third and 
fourth position may be prepared. These 
rear positions are usually not completely or- 
ganized until the necessity for their use ap- 
pears to be imminent. 

Organization in depth thus provides for 
an elastic, mobile defense, avoids concentra- 
tions of works and troops subject to hostile 
fire, allows interior defense against hostile 
penetration in any direction, and free play 
for counter attack. 


NOTES FOR INSTRUCTORS 


As in the case of the previous lesson, the 
important fundamental principles herein will 
require explanation and illustration by the 
instructor. 


The subdivisions of a battle front and the 
distribution of the larger units should be 
made clear by means of diagrams. 

The manner in which the various works 
and dispositions of the defender facilitate 
the use of his own weapons, and limit the 
effects of the attacker’s weapons, should be 
illustrated. 

Each of the vital elements of the defense 
may be visualized by simple exercises on 
the blackboard and sand table. In particu 
lar, the characteristics of the machine gun 
and its influence on defensive organization 
should be covered. 

The meaning of the term “field of fire” 
may be illustrated on the sand table, but 
better on the terrain (if a suitable terrain is 
available). The advantages of a wide field 
of fire in delaying action should be 
plain to the students, and also the difficulty 
of obtaining a wide field of fire on all por 
tions of the front. 

The fact that a defensive position consist 
of a number of defended areas, which may 
or may not be connected by trenches, is of 
fundamental importance. It may be illu 
trated by exercises on the sand table (on a 
large scale) and on the ground. The in 
structor may mould on the sand table, or 
select on the ground, such features of the 
terrain as knoll, spur, ridge or saddle, 
show how these features determine the 
proper location of automatic weapons for 
flanking fire, and the organization of com 
bat groups. The meaning of “dead space,” 
and the manner in which dead spaces are 
covered should be explained, with the proper 
dispositions of the automatic weapons and 
of the riflemen. The students may then 
be required themselves to locate the automatic 
weapons and their principal flankments, and 
to cover the dead spaces and dispose the 
combat groups. Such exercises may be con 
ducted on a large scale map, or the sand 
table and on the ground. 

The purpose of local reserves and the 
object and methods of the counter attack 
together with the principle of mutual sup 
port of adjacent combat groups, may now 
be explained and illustrated. It would be 
well in locating combat groups to use a pai! 
on the same line or one behind the other, 
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and 
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in order to make clear what is meant by 
mutual support and how it is accomplished. 

The role of trenches in the scheme of de- 
fense, the advantages of continuity, the 
meaning of infiltration and how it is pre- 
vented, the disadvantages of distributing the 
defenders uniformly, etc., are best illustrated 
on the sand table (in the absence of a posi- 
tion actually constructed on the ground). If 
airplane photographs are available the visi- 
bility of trenches and the advantages of 
having them uniform in appearance, thus 
concealing the defensive dispositions, may be 
shown. 

The meaning of “organization in depth” 
is dificult of comprehension by the unin- 
formed man. It may be illustrated on the 
sand table. The instructor should point out 
the weakness of a single trench or a single 
line of combat groups which, once pierced 
at any point, is easily “rolled up” from the 
flank. 


(To be 


Location of the details of a defensive posi- 
tion is a duty which line officers, even of 
junior rank, are called on to perform. Mis- 
takes are easily made and may have fatal 
consequences. This lesson contains many 
important principles of defensive organiza- 
tion, which are of greater moment than 
details of construction. Too great pains 
can not be taken by the instructor to insure 
that these principles are thoroughly under- 
stood by his students. 

Many interesting features may be illus- 
trated by means of a tactical walk on a 
suitable terrain, if such is available. Before 
taking his students for a walk the instructor 
should prepare a program of the points he 
wishes to illustrate, and should then him- 
self select the localities favorable for these 
illustrations. If no terrain is available the 
important principles may still be illustrated 
on a map or by intelligent use of the sand 
table. 


continued ) 





Book Reviews 


Rifle Marksmanship (War Dept. Doc. 
No. 1021), and Automatic Rifle 
Marksmanship (War Dept. Doc. No. 
1011). Washington: U. S. Infan- 
try Association, 1921. Paper, 16mo, 
208 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


The American Infantryman is the 
best rifle shot in the world. Rifle Marks- 
manship is the War Department Docu- 
ment in which the course of training 
is prescribed for the “doughboy.” He 
is taken through all of the preliminary 
training leading up to his gallery prac- 
tice and finally to his course of range 
practice. 

The text is based upon the system that 
was used in the big training camps 
throughout the war and which has been 
finally perfected at the great Infantry 
School at Camp Benning, Ga. 

The United States Infantry Associa- 
tion, realizing that it will be impracti- 
cable for many of the civilian riflemen 
in the country to secure a copy of the 
War Department Document has had an 
edition prepared, by one of America’s 
foremost riflemen, Maj. Townsend 
Whelen, Ordnance Department. 

The original text of the War Depart- 
ment document has been preserved in- 
tact. It has been carefully annotated 
throughout and an excellent index pre- 
pared. 

Major Whelen has added to the orig- 
inal a number of notes containing hints 
and suggestions to riflemen, which are 
based on his wide and varied experience. 

Any rifleman who will read and study 


the text of “Rifle Marksmanship,” and 
will then put into practice the methods 
suggested will surely make an expert 
shot of himself. For that already 
expert the book will prove most in- 
teresting. 
® 

My Chess Career, by J. R. Capablanca. 

New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany, 1920. Cloth, 188 pp., 12mo. 

Price, $2.50. 

Chess has always been considered as 
having something in common with mili- 
tary tactics and strategy, and was highly 
regarded by Frederic the Great and 
Napoleon I, both of whom acquired 
great skill as players. 

This book, as the title indicates, is a 
personal account by the author of his 


first introduction to the game, and sub- 
sequent interesting events leading to 
his present commanding position among 


the chess masters of the world. Not the 
least interesting feature of the book is 
the phase of character disclosed in his 
very frank recognition of the position 
he is now acknowledged to hold. 

The annotations to the various games 
(thirty-five in all) afford an insight into 
the strategy he employs, and should be 
very helpful to the average player. 

The first game given is one played at 
the age of twelve, while among those of 
special interest may be mentioned game 
24, played against Bernstein at St. Pe- 
tersburg in 1914 and which was 
awarded the first brilliancy prize, and 
that won from Marshall in the Manhat- 
tan Tournament in 1918. 
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Coronet Joun Q. Tizson. 
Lieutenant CoLone: Caartes S. WHITTLEsEY. 
Mayor Davis E:xrns. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. 
Membership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the InrFaANntry JourRNAL 
for $2.00 per year. The Infantry Association is not responsible for opinions expressed in 
published contributions. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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Branch Associations 
Fort Leavenworth: 
President, Colonel Fred L. Munson; 
Secretary, Major F. W. Brabson. 


Washington: 
President, Colonel B. H. Wells; Secre- 
tary, Colonel G. A. Lynch. 


Fifth Division: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, 
; Secretary, Major Rufus A. 
Byers. 
Sixth Division: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Captain G. E 
Bucker. 


The Infantry School: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Brig- 
adier General W. H. Gordon; Secre- 
tary, Colonel H. S. Wagner. 


West Point Branch: 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y.; President, Major R. M. Lyon; 
Secretary, Major Elmer F. Rice. 

Tank Section: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Colonel 
S. D. Rockenback; Secretary, Major D. 
T. C. Grubbs. 


St. Louis Branch: 
St. Louis, Mo.; 
Secretary, 


Kansas City Branch: 
Kansas City, Mo.; President, 
Secretary, Captain J. F. Duggan. 


lowa National Guard Branch: 
Council Bluffs, lowa; President, Colonel 
Lloyd C. Ross; Secretary, Capt. R. W. 
Turner. 


First Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; 
Commanding Officer; 
Adjutant. 


Second Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Col. 
Ivers W. Leonard; Secretary, Captain, 
Nels E. Stadig. 


Third Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 


nel Paul Giddings; Secretary, Captain 
H, C. Brown. 


President, 


President, The 
Secretary, The 


Fourth Infantry: 
Comp Pike, Ark.; President, Lt. Col. T. J. 
Powers; Secretary, Capt. Geo. R. Hedge. 
Fifth Infantry: 
A. E. F. Germany ; President, Lt. Colonel 
Allen J. Greer; Secretary, Captain Chas 
E. Rayens. 
Sixth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colonel 
H. B. Nelson; Secretary, Captain G. L 
Febiger. 
Seventh Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Col. O. B 
Rosebaum; Secretary, Lieut. W. L 
Mays. 
Eighth Infantry: 
American Forces in Germany, Coblenz, 
Germany; President, Colonel W. T. 
Bates ; Secretary, Captain Joe N. Dalton. 
Ninth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
Paul A. Wolf; Secretary, Captain 


Frank C. Foley. 


Tenth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 


nel Daniel Devore; Secretary, Captain 


Philip E. Brown. 


Eleventh Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colone! 
Frank Halstead; Secretary, Capt. J. R 
D. Cleland. 

Twelfth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Colonel 
G. W. Helms; Secretary, 
Robt. Robinson. 

Thirteenth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, The 
Regimental Commander ; Secretary, The 
Regimental Adjutant. 

Fourteenth Infantry: 
Fort Davis, C. Z.; 
nel Wm. H. Oury; 
tain E. H. Burt. 


Fifteenth Infantry: 
Tientsin, China; President, 
Secretary, Captain R. A. McClure. 


Sixteenth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
F. E. Lacey; Secretary, Captain G. T 
Phipps. 


Lieutenant 


Colo- 
Cap- 


President, 
Secretary, 
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Seventeenth Infartry: 
Fort McIntosh, Tex.; President Colonel 
W. B. Cochran; Secretary, Capt. Harry 
M. Gwynn. 


Eighteenth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Col. C. A. 
Hunt; Secretary, Capt. B. H. Chastaine. 


Nineteenth Infantry: 


Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Herman Hall; Secretary, Ca»- 
tain J. M. Hite. 


Twentieth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
B. B. Buck; Secretary, Lieutenant W. 


L. Phillips. 

Twenty-first Infantry: 
Fort George Wright, Washington; 
President, : Secretary, Cap- 


tain G. W. Eagles. 


Twenty-second Infantry: 
Fort Jay, N. Y.; President, Lieut. Col. 
W. G. Doane; Secretary, First Lieut. 
J. V. Domminey. 


Twenty-third Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
Alexander T. Ovenshine; Secretary, 
Captain F. F. Hall. 


Twenty-fourth Infantry: 
Columbus, N. M.; President, Col. Jno. B. 
Schoeffel; Secretary, Capt. Wm. B. 
White. 


Twenty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ari- 
zona; President, Colonel Earl C. Carna- 
han; Secretary, Second Lieut. E. A. 
Grupe. 


Twenty-sixth Infantry: 


Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
Geo. D. Arrowsmith; Secretary, Captain 
Oscar T. Webster. 


Twenty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; 
Adolph Huguet; 
James W. Curtis. 


President, Colonel 
Secretary, Captain 


Twenty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Benning, Ga. ; President, 
; Secretary, Major J. C. 
Williams. 





thirtieth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Arkansas; President, Col. 
Wm. Newman; Secretary, Capt. Chas. 
S. Tator. 


Thirty-first Infantry: 
Manila, P. 1.; President, Colonel Fred 
W. Bugbee; Secretary, Capt. Schiller 
Scroggs. 

Thirty-second Infantry: 

Presidio, San Francisco, Calif.; Presi- 
dent, Colonel Thomas A. Pearce; Secre- 
tary, Captain W. H. Hammond. 

Thirty-third Infantry: 

Fort Clayton, Canal Zone; President, 
Colonel W. O. Johnson; Secretary, Cap- 
tain R. S. Miller. 

Thirty-fourth Infantry: 

Camp Meade, Md.; President, 
Secretary, 

Thirty-fifth Infantry: 

Honolulu, H. T.; President, Lt. Col. L. 
P. Butler; Secretary, Lieutenant L. R. 
Nachman. 

Thirty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; 
Commanding Officer; 
Adjutant. 

Thirty-seventh Infantry: 
Fort Wayne, Mich.; President, Colonel 
H. E. Eames; Secretary, Lieut. Lowell 
M. Riley. 

Thirty-eighth Infantry: 

Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Colonel 
F. D. Wickham; Secretary, Capt. W. 
L. Morrison. 

Thirty-ninth Infantry: 

Camp Lewis, Wash. ; 

; Secretary, 


President, The 
Secretary, The 


President, 
aa Lieutenant A. 
Gluckman. 
Fortieth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Col. 
E. A. Shuttleworth; Secretary, Capt. J. 
R. Eden. 
Forty-first Infantry: 


Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieut. 


Colonel Arthur Johnson; Secretary, 

Captain Thos. W. Barnard. 
Forty-second Infantry: 

Panama, Canal Zone; President, 


—_————-; Secretary, Lieutenant G. O. 
A. Daughtry. 
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Forty-third Infantry: 
Manila, P. I.; President, Colonel Chas. R. 
Noyes; Secretary, Captain L. E. Toole. 


Forty-fourth Infantry: 
Honolulu, H. T.; President, Colonel 
W. K. Jones; Secretary, Captain Geo. A. 
Murray. 


Forty-fifth Infantry: 
Manila, P. I.; President, 
Secretary, 


Forty-sixth Infantry: 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; President, The Com- 
manding Officer; Secretary, The Ad- 
jutant. 

Forty-seventh Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel 
C. A. Martin; Secretary, Captain J. W. 
Bulger. 


Forty-eighth Infantry: 
Douglas, Ariz.; President, Colonel H. 
R. Lee; Secretary, Lieutenant F. H. 
Patridge. 


Forty-ninth Infantry: 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; President, Colonel 
A. W. Bijornstad; Secretary, Captain 
F. S. Scobie. 


Fiftieth Infantry: 
A. E. F.; President, 
Lieut. Colonel H. B. Crea. 


Fifty-first Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Major L. H. Wat- 
son. 


; Secretary, 


Fifty-second Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel 
Frank B. Watson; Secretary, Captain 
Henry T. Kent. 


Fifty-third Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel 
William P. Jackson; Secretary, Captain 
J. E. Uhrig. 


Fifty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, 
Secretary, Lieutenant Gaillard Pinckney. 


Fifty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Senior 
Officer of Regiment; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 


Fifty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, The 
Regimen‘al Commander; Secretary, 


Fifty-seventh Infantry: 
Manila, P. L.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilber A. Blain; Secretary, 
Lieutenant Douglas A. Rubenstein. 

Fifty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Major 
W. Coffin; Secretary, Captain P. R. 
Hudson. 

Fifty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel F. R. Waltz; Secretary, 
Captain K. B. Wise. 

Sixtieth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Major 
I. J. Nichol; Secretary, Lieutenant R. R. 
Coursey. 

Sixty-first Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Captain 
L. B. Glasgow; Secretary, Lieutenant 
J. F. Smith. 

Sixty-second Infantry: 
Manila, P. 1; President, Colonel C. H. 
Barth; Secretary, Captain J. E. Whar- 
ton. 


Sixty-third Infantry: 
Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.; President, 
The Regimental Commander ; Secretary, 
The Regimental Adjutant. 

Sixty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Colo- 
nel E. A. Lewis; Secretary, Captain 
Bine Plunkett. 

Sixty-fifth Infantry: 
San Juan, Porto Rico; President, Colonel 
M. S. Jarvis; Secretary, 


Notice 
It is requested that Regimental 
Commanders check up the above list 
of Branch Associations, make such cor- 
rections as may be necessary and for- 
ward same to the Secretary of the 
Infantry Association. 
Let’s keep these Branch Association 
organizations up to date. 
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